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for the whole thirty-five years. One bishop of London, Dr. Henry Comp- 
ton, filled that important see during the same period. It is doubtful 
whether a similar instance in the history of any other building so long in 


process of erection can be cited. 

The remains of Wren, the architect, lie beneath the choir, on a marble 
slab, over the entrance of which is inscribed: “ Here reposes Christopher 
Wren, the builder of this church and ciry, who lived for more than XC 
years, not for his own, but for the public good. 
his monument, look around thee.” 

The cost of the building was about £1,500,000. It stands upon an | 


eminence, the site of an old Gothic cathedral, which was burned in the 


Reader, Cost thou seek 


yoat 1666. Several efforts were made to repair the old structure, but at last it 
was abandoned, every trace of itwas removed, and the first stone of the pre- 
sent cathedral was laid June 21,1675. Compared with many other English 
churches, this may be spoken of as a modern building. The last and 
highest stone was placed upon the summit of the lantern in 1710, and 
the Queen and two Houses of Parliament attended service inthe building. 
The great bell is tolled only on the death of some member of the royal 
family, of the Lord Mayor, or of the Bishop of London, or of the Dean 
of the cathedral. 

The building is of Portland stone, in the form of a cross. The grand 
entrance is on the West front toward Ludgate street, and the elevated 
portico forming it, consists of twelve Corinthian columns, with an upper | 
portico of eight pillars of the composite order, supporting a triangular 


pediment. 


Paul, and was executed by Sir Francis Bird. 


The entablature represents in relief the conversion of St. 
On the South front are a 
device and mottoconveying a ridiculous jumble of classic fable and Chris- 
tian hope—a phoenix, rising from the flames, with the motto Resurgam 
(I shall rise.) Two turrets adornthe Western angles, and the dome is 
one of wmestO@remarkable objects in the view of London. But the 
general characterof the pile is rather imposing from its massiveness than 
remarkable for its architectural beauty or keeping. It was wittily said, 
by way of epitaph for Sir Christopher: 

* Lie heavy on him earth, for he laid many a heavy load on thee!"— 
The interior is divided by two rows of massive pillars into a nave and 


side aisles. The feeling of the person entering is awe at the vastness 


of the unornamented walls, and the sensation of littleness into which a 
. 


man shrinks in such an immense area. Captured flags hung in different 


parts of the dome and nave seem desecrating cobwebs, a mockery alike 


to the building and to him for whose service it was erected. An excel- 
lent view of the interior, when occupied by an audience, is given in our 
engraving. 


The time selected by the artist for the accompanying picture, was the 


anniversary of the parochial schools in and around the metropolis of the 


British empire, on the second of June last. The annual assembly of 


these children isthe most impressive sight which London offers to the 


curious gazer on humanity. The waving of such a sea of youthful heads, 


the simultaneous movements of the little myriad in acts of devotion, 
marking common feelings and a common intelligence, is a spectacle of 
impressive moral grandeur, which nothing artificial ean approach. 


 ——  —— 


Gentility is neither in birth, manner, nor fashion, but in the mind. A 
high sense of honor, @ determination never to take a mean advantage of 
another, an adherence to truth, delicacy and politeness towards those with 
whom you may have dealings, are the essential and distinguishing char- 
@cteristics of a gentleman 

——— 


Tue Heap anv tne Heant.—* Please, my lady, buy a nosegay, 
or bestow a trifle,” was the address of a pale, emaciated looking wo- 
man, holding a few withered fiowers in her hand, to a lady who sat 
on the beach at Brighton, watching the blue waves of the receding 
tide. —® I have no half. pence, my good woman,” said the lady, look- 
ing up from the novel she was perusing with a listless gaze ; “if I 
had I would give them to you.” “I ama poor widow, with three 
helpless children depending on me.” would you bestow a small trifle 
to help us on our way 7” “I have told you I have no half-pence,” 
reiterated the lady somewhat pettishly. ‘ Really,” she added, as the 
poor applicant turned meckly away, * this is worse than the streets 
of London ; they shonld have a police stationed on the shore to pre- 
Vent euch annoyance.” Such were the thoughtless dictgtes of the 
neap. ‘ Mamma,” said a blue-eyed boy, Who was lying offthe beach | 
at the lady’s feet, flinging pebbles into the sea, ‘I wish you had a | 
penny, fr the poor woman docs look hungry, and you know we are | 
going to have a nice dinner, and you have promised me a glass of 
wine.” The neant of the lady answered the appeal of her child ; | 
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and witha blush of shame crimsoning her cheek at the tacit reproof his 
artless words conveyed, she opened her reticule, placed half.a-crown in 
his tiny hands, and in another moment the boy was bounding along 
the sands on his errand of mercy. Ina few seconds he retuined, hie 
eyes Sparkling with delight, and his countenance glowing with health 
and beauty. ‘‘ Oh! mamma,.the poor woman was so thankful 3 
she wanted to turn back, but I would not let her ; and she said, God 
bless the noble lady, and you too, my pretty lamb ; my children will 
now have bread for these two days, and we shal! go on our way re- 
joicing” ” ‘The cyes of the lady glistened as she heard the reoital 
of her child, and her aeart told her that its dictates bestowed @ 


pleasure the cold reasonings of the Heap could never bestow.—Jfre. 
Comnwall Baron Wilson. 


PORTRAIT OF THE DUKE OF ORLEANS. 


The recent melancholy death of the heir of Louis Philippe makes the 
memorials which French artists have preserved, of his life and achieve- 
] and 


ments, of double interest importance. 
and noble character receives not, in these days, the stinted applause of 


An honorable, estimable, 


one nation, but wherever such is seen, a world commends. His charac 


ter is thus summed: “ A good husband, a good son, a good father, a 
good soldier, a good prince—in all the relations of life his conduct is re- 
ported as exemplary. Those whe knew him in private life speak of 


A 


’ 


him with respect, with affection, and with regret. thousand Jittle 


| traits are remembered of him, which shed light upon his character, and 


lustre upon the gentle benevolence of his heart. His generosity was 
munificent—his enterprise noble—and his ambition worthy of a soldier 
and a prince.”’ 

The Duke of Orleans was born at Palermo on the 2d of September, 
1810, and would therefore had he survived be now in his thirty-third 
year. He was edu ated, not as princes us ially have been, in a lim 
ited royal circle which shuts out practical knowledge of human life, 


—but in the public institutions of France. 


His bent, however, was less arts than arms, and he had improved all 


the opportunity which the African wars have afforded, to distinguish him- 
self, Among 4s g allant a 


leader of the br 


nation as ever existed, he was looked up ta 
sal and b ver found 
virtue His chio€ 


il of that engagement will 


ave, and poli tter detraction ne 


a pretext to breathe upon his personal and 


courage. 


achievement was at Co A memor 


stantine, 


be found on the next page, in the engraving, in which the has 


prominent igure, with n 38 juatice as a historian than 
skill as a painter 


artist 


made him a 
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— 

So.rrupe.—Gracious heavens! what mistakes people have fallen 
into when writing about solitude! A man leaves a town ; 
months, and goes with his wife and family and a travel! 
into some solitary glen. Friends are perp 
afar, or the neighboring gentry leaving their « “ 
boy rides daily to the post village for his letters and n 
And call you that solitude ? the whole world is with you morn 
noon, and night. But go by yourself, without book or friend, an: 
live a month in this hut at the head of Glenevis. G» at dawn among th 
cliffs of yonder pine forest, and wait there till night hangs her moor 


| 
, | 
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sally visitir gy hee r 


rda, whil 


lamp in heaven. Commune with your own soul end be still. Let | 
the images of departed years arise, phantom.like, of their o wful | 
accord, from the darkness of your mm mory, and pass away » the 
wood gloom or the mountain mist. Will co 


science dread such spec. | 
tres 7 Will yeu quake before them, and bow down your head on the 


mossy root of some oid vak, and sob in the stern silence of the haun. | 
ted place? Thoughts, feelings, passions, spectral deeds, will come 
Tushing around your liz, as with the sound of the wings of numer. 
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AT CONSTANTINE. 


ee 
ous birda—and many of them, like birds of prey, to gnaw your very 
heart. flow many duties undiacharged! How per | pleasures de- 
voured! How many sins hugged! How many wickednesses per. 
petrated ! [he desert looks more grim, the heaven lowers, and the 
aun, like God’s own eye, stares in upon your conscience!—C North, 

T. Heop, v 


GuHosts —* Ghosts be hanged! No such things in 


nature; all laid long ago, before the wood pavement. What should 
they come for? The colliers may rise for higher wages, and the 
Chartists may rise for reform, and Joseph Sturge may rise for his 
health, and bread may r 


i 
‘ 


*, and the rising generation may rise ; but 

ead ehou!d rise only to make one’s hair rise, is mere than I 

Suppose yourself a ghost. Well, if you come out of 

your grave to serve a friend, how are you to help him? And if ite 

an enemy, what’s the use of appearing to him, if you can’t pitch into 
hima.— New Monthly. 
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can creait. 
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. ’ TT 
‘In union there is strength,” as the ‘@,er sad when he poured the 
brandy inte the water,—unch, 
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JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN, 
{Continued from page 503—Volume IL. ] 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 


ST. SENAN'S WELL. 

How shall I trace this, the happiest period of my life! when days 
and weeks rolled on, and left no track behind, save in that delicious 
calm that stole over my senses gradually and imperceptibly. Each 
morning saw me on my vay to Castle Bellew: the moontain-path that 
led up from the little strand was well worn by my footsteps—I knew 
its every turn and winding; scarcely a dog-rose bloomed along the way 
with which I bad not grown familiar. 
my heart '—for I was happy ! The clouds that moved above ; the rip- 
plin 


g tide that flowed beneath; the sunny shore; the shady thicket;— | 


were all to me as though I had known them frem boyhood. For so it 
is, in our glad moments we cling to all things that surround us; and 


giving to external nature the high coloring of our own hearts, we feel | 
beautiful is this world! yet was my mind not all tranquil: for often, | 


as I bastened on, some passing thought would shoot across me. 
is this toend? CanI hope ever to overcome the deep-rooted preju- 
dices of my family, and induce them to receive amongst them as my 
wife, the beautiful and artless daughter of the wild west? or could I 
dare to expose her, on whom all my affections were centred, to the cal- 


lous criticism of my fine lady-mother, and her fashionable friends in | 


London? What right had | to stake her happiness on such a chance ;— 
to take her from all the objects endeared to her by taste, by time, by 


long-hallowed associations, and place her amid those among whom the | 
very charm of her untarnished nature would have made her their infe- 


rior ? 


Is it that trait of rebellious spirit, that would seem to level every por- | 
tion of our nature, which makes our love strongest when some powerful | 


barrier bas been opposed to our hopes and wishes? or is it rather, that 
in the difficulties and trials of life, we discover those deeper resources 
of our bearts, thateunder happier auspices had lain dormant and un- 
known? I scarcely know: but true itis, after such reflections as these, 
I ever hurried on the faster to meet her, more resolutely bent than ever, 
in weal or woe, to link my fortune with her own. 

Though I revurned each night vo the priest’s cottage, my days were 
entirely spent at Castle Bellew. How well do | remember every little 
incident that marked their tranquil course? ‘The small breakfast-par- 
lor, with ita old Tudor window looking out upon the flower garden: 
how often bave I paced it, impatient for ber coming ; turning ever and 
anon to the opening door, when the old butler, with the invariable babi- 
tude of his kiod, continually appeared with some portion of the break- 


fast equipage: how I started, as some distant door woald shut and open | 
—some far-off foot-step on the stair; and wonder within myself, why | 


felt she not some of this impatient longing. And when, at last, tor- 
tured with anxiety and disappointment, | had turned away towards the 
window, the gentle step, the rustling dress, and, more than all, the in- 
describable something that tella us we are near those we love, bespoke 
her coming—oh ! the transpert of that moment! With what a fervid 


glow of pleasure U sprang to meet her—to touch her hand—to look upon | 


her! How rapidly, too, [ endeavcred to speak my few words of greet- 
ing, lest her father’s coming might interfere with even this short-lived 
period of happiness; and, after all, how little meaning were tho words 
themselves, save in the tone I spoke them! 

Then followed our rambles through the large but neglected garden, 
where the rich-blossoming fruit-tree scented the air, loaded with all the 


fragrance of many a wild flower. Now strolling onwards—silent, but 


full of thought, we trod some dark and shaded alley; now entering upon | 


some open glade, where a view of the far-off mountains would break 
upon us, or where some chance vista showed the deep blue sunny sea 
swelling with sullen roar against the rocky coast. 

How often, at such times as these, have I asked myself if I could look 
for greater happiness than thus to ramble en, turning from the stupen- 
dons majesty of nature, to look into her eyes whose glance met mine so 
full of tender meaning; while words would pass between us, few and 
low-voiced, but all so thrilling—their very accent spoke of love. 
amid all this, some agonizing doubt would shoot acrosa me, that my af- 
fection was not returned ; the very frankness of her nature made me fear: 
and when we parted at night, and I held my homeward way towards the 
priest’s cottage, I would stop from time to time, conning over every 
word she spoke, calling to mind each trivial circumstance; and if by ac- 
cident some passing word or jest—some look of raiilery, recurred to my 
, memory, how have the warm tears rushed to my eyes, ‘as with my heart 


fall of bursting, I muttered to myself, ‘She loves me not!” These 


foars would then give way to hope, as in my mind's eye she stuod be- 
fore me, all beaming in smiles : 


and amid these alternate emotions, | 
trod my lonely path, longing for the morrow, when we should meet 
again, when | vowed within my heart to end my life of doubt by asking 
if she loved me. But with that morrow came the same spell of happi- 
nose that lulled me ; and like the gambler who had set his life upsn the 
die, and durst nor throw, so did I turn with trembling fear from tempting 
the ch ince that migh: in a moment dispel the bright dream of my €Xist- 
ence, and leave life bleak and barren to me for ever 


The month of August was draw ing toa close, aa we sauntered one fine 


And how each object spoke to | 


Where | 


Yet, | 
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| evening towards the sea-shore. There was a little path which wound 
down the side of a bold crag, partly by steps—partly by akind of sloping 
way, defended at the sides by a rude wooden railing, which led down 
upon the beach exactly at the spot where a well of clear spring water 
sprung up, and tracked its tiny stream into the blue ocean. This little 
spring, which was always covered by the sea at high water, was restored, 
on the tide ebbing, to its former purity, and bubbled away as before; and 
from this cause had obtained trom the simple peasantry the reputation of 
being miraculous, and was believed to possess innumerable properties of 
healing and consoling. 

I had often heard of it, but never visited it before; and thither we 
now bent our steps, more intent upon catching the glorious sunset that 
was glowing on the Atlantic, than of testing the virtues of St. Senan’s 
well—for so was it called. The evening—an autumnal one—was calm 
and still; not a leaf stirred; the very birds were hushed; and there was 
all that solemn silence that sometimes threatens the outbreak of a storm. 
As we descended the crag, however, the deep booming of the sea broke 
upon us, and between the foliage of the oak trees we could mark the 
heavy rolling of the mighty tide, as wave after wave swelled on, and 
then was dashed in foam and spray upon the shore. There was some- 
thing peculiarly grand and almost supernatural in the heavy swell of the 
great sea, rearing its white crestafar, and thundering along the weather- 
beaten rocks, when every thing else was calm and unmoved around: the 
deep and solemn roar, echoing from many a rocky cavern, rose amid the 
crashing spray that sent up a thin veil of mist, through which the setting 
sun was reflected in many a bright rainbow. It was indeed a glorious 
sight! and we stopped for several minutes gazing on it; when suddenly 
Louisa, letting go my arm, exclaimed, as she pointed downwards— 

“ See the swell beneath that large black rock, yonder ; the tide isjmak- 
ing fast; we must get*quickly down, if you wish to test St. Senan’s 
power ° 

I had no time left me to ask what peculiar virtues the saint dispensed 
through the mediation of his well, when she broke from my side and hur- 
ried down the steep descent: in a moment we had reached the shore 
upon which already the tide was fast encrvaching,and had marked with 
its dark stain the yellow sand within a few feet ef the well. As we drew 
nearer I perceived the figure of an old woman, bent with age, who seem- 
ed busily oceupied sprinkling the water of the spring over something that 
as I came closer, seemed like a sailor’s jacket. She was repeating some 
words rapidly to herself; but on hearing our epproach, she quickly col- 
lected her bundle together under her remnant of a cloak, and sat waiting 
our approach In sileuce. 

“It’s Molly Ban,” said Louisa suddenly, and growing pale as she 
spoke. ‘Give her something—if you have any money—I beseech 

ou. 

‘ There was no opportunity for inquiring further abouther now ; for the 
ald woman slowly rose frum the stone, by the aid of a stick, and stood 
confronting us. Her figure was singularly short—scarce four feet in 
height ; but her head was enormously large, and her features which were 
almost terrific in ugliness, were swarthy asa gipsy’s ? a man’s hat was 
fastened upon her head by a red kerchief, which was knotted beneath her 
chin ; a short cloak of faded scarlet, like what the peasantry of the west 
usually wear, covered her shoulders ; beneath which a patched and many 
colored petticoat appeared, that reached to the middle of her legs, which 
as well as her feet, were completely naked—giving a look of wildness 
and poverty in one so old | cannot attempt to convey. 

The most singular partof her costume, however, was a rude collar she 
wore round her neck of sea shells—among which, here and there, I ceuld 
detect some bits of painted and gilded carving, like fragments of a wreck. 
This strange apparition now stood opposite me, her dark eyes fixed stea- 
dily on my companion, to whom, unlike the people of the country, she ne- 
, ver made the slightest reverence, or showed any semblance of res- 

ect. 
ee And was it to spy after me, Miss Loo, ye brought down yer sweet- 
heart to the well this eveaing ?’’ said the hag, in a harsh grating voice, 
that seemed the very last effort of some suppressed passion. 

Louisa’s arm grasped mine, and I could feel it tremble with agitation 
as she whispered in my ear— 

‘ Give her money quickly ; 





I know her.” 

“ Andis your father going to send me back to gaol because the cat- 
tle’s gotthe rot amongst them? ha, ha, ha,” said she, breaking into a 
wild, discordant langh. ‘‘ There ‘illbe more mourning than for that, at 
Castle Beilew, before long.”’ 


Louisa leaned against me faint and almost falling, while, drawing out 
my purse hastily, I held forth my hand full of silver. The old hag 
clutched at it eagerly, and as her dark eyes flashed fire, she thrust the 
money into a pocket at her side, and again broke out into a horrid 
laugh 

‘* So you're beginnin’ to know me, areye 7 He won't mock Molly 
Ban now, eh? no, faith, nor Mary Lafferty either, that turned me from 
the door and shut it agin me. Where ‘ill her pride be to morrow night, 
Look at thar,” 

With these words she threw her cloak on one side, and showed the 


blue jacket of a fisherman which I had seen her sprinkling with the wa- 


ter 


when they bring in her husband a cor pse to her ! 


ae we come up. 

The bine water will be his winding-sheet this night, calm as itis 
now.”’ 

‘Oh, Molly de ar, don’t speak this way.” 

‘“* Molly dear!” echoed the beldame, in an accent of biting derision, 
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“* Who ever heerd one of your name call me that ? or are ye come for a 
charm for that young man beside you? See now ; the sun’s just gone ; 
in aminit more the ses "ill be in, and it ill be wo late. Here, come 
near me—kneel down there—kaeel down I say ; or is it only my curse ye 
mind ?” ts 

** She’s mad, poor thing,” said I, in my companion’s ear. “ Lether 
have her way—do as she bids you.” 

Sinking with terror, pale as death, and trembling all over, Louisa bent 


one knee upon the little rock beside the well, while the old hag took her 
fair hand with her own skinny fis 


fingers and plunged it rudely into the 
well, 
p “ There, drink,” said she, offering methe fair palm, through which 
the clear water was running rapidly, while she chanted rather than spoke 
the rude rhyme that follows :— 
“« By the setting sun, 
The flowing sea, 
The waters that run, 
I swear to thee 
That my faith shall be true as this moment now, 
In weal or in woe, whoever, or how : 
So help me, St. Senan, to keep my vow.” 
The last words had scarcely been uttered when Louisa, who apparent- 
ly had been too much overcome by terror to hear one word the bag mut- 
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tered, sprung up from the stone, her face and neck covered with a deep | 


blush, her lip trembling with agitation, while her eyes were fixedly di- 
rected towards the old woman with an expression of haughty anger. 

“ Ay, ye may look as proud as ye like. It’s little [ mind ye, in love or 
in hate. Ye are well enough humbled now. And as for you,” said 
she, turning towards me a look of scornful pity—* you, I wish ye joy of 
your fair sweetheart : let her only keep her troth like her own mother, 
and ye’ll have a happy heart to sit at yer fireside with.” 

The blood fled from Louisa’s cheek as she said this—a deadly pale- 
ness spread over her featurea—ber lips were bloodless and parted—and 


the agony of the moment. It lasted not longer ; for she fell back faint- 
ing and insensible into my arms. I bathed her face and temples from the 
well—I called upon her—rubbed her hands within my own, and endeav- 
oured by every means to arouse her, but in vain. 


I turned to beg aid 
from the woman, but she was gone. 


I again endeavored to awake her 
from the stupor, but she lay cold, rigid, and motionless—her features had 
stiffened like a corpse, and showed no touch of life. I shouted aloud for 
aid, but, alas ! we were far from all human habitation, and the wild cries 
of the curlew were the only sounds that met my ear, or the deep rushing 
of the sea as it broke nearerand nearer where I stood. A sudden pang 
of horror shot across me, as I looked around and below, and saw no 
chance of aid from any quarter. Already the sun was below the horizon, 
and the grey twilight gave but gloomy indications of all around ; the 
sea, too, was making fast—the foam hed reached us, and even now the 
salt tide had mingled its water with the little spring. No more time was 
to be lost. A projecting point of rock intervened between us and the 
little path by which we had descended to the breach, over this the spray 
was now splashing, and its base was only to be seen at intervals between 
the advancing or retiring wave. A low wailing sound, likedistant wind, 
was creeping over the water, which from time to time was curled along 
the round-backed wave with all the threatening aspect of a coming storm 
—the sea birds wheeled round in circles, waking the echoes with their 
wild notes—and the heavy swell of the breaking sea, roared through ma- 
ny arocky cavern with a sad and mournful melody. I threw one last 
look above where the tall beetling cliff was lost in the glooom of coming 
night, another on the broad bleak ocean, and then, catching up my com- 
panion in my arms, set forward. For the first few moments I 
felt not my burrhen. My beating heart throbbed proudly and, as 
I pressed her to my bosom, how I nerved myself for coming dan- 
ger, by the thought that all the world.to me lay in my arms. Every step, 
however, brought me further out : the sea, which at first, washed only to 
my ancles, now touched my knees; my step became unsteady ; and when 
for an instant I turned one look on her who lay still and insensible with- 
in my grasp, I felt my head ree! and my sight wander, as I again looked 
outon the dark water that rolled around us. We were now near the 
rocky point which, once passed, placed us in safety, and to reach this I 
summed up every effort. Around this the waves had worn a deeper 


track, aud against its side they beat and dashed themselves to foam, 


which boiled in broad sheets around. A loud cheer from some one on 


the cliff above us turned my glance upwards, and I could see lights mov- 
ing backwards and forwards through the darkness ; before I could reply 
to the voice, however, a large wave came mantiing near, gathering force 
as it approached, and swelling its gigantic mass, so as to shut out all be- 
sides. I fixed myself firmly to resist the shock, and, slightly bending, 
opposed my shoulder to the mighty roll of water that now towered likea 
wall above us, On itcame, till its dark crest frowned above our heads ; 
for a second or two it seemed to pause, as the white curl tipped its break- 
ing edge, and then, with a roll of thunder, broke over ua. For an in 
stant I held my footing ; at length, however, my step tottered—I felt 
myeelf lifted up, and then hurled headlong beneath the swollen volume 


of water that closed above my head. Stunned, but not senseless, I 
grasped my burden closer to my heart, and struggled to regain my foot 


lag. The wave passed inward as I rose to my feet, and a sea of boiling 
foam hissed around me. Beyond, ali was dim and indistinct ; a broeding 
darkness stretched towards the sea, and landwaid, the tall cliffs were 


| heard not. 
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wrapped in deep shadow, except when the light that I saw before flitted 
from place to place, like the dancing wildfire. A loud cheer from on 
high made me suppose that we were perceived ; but my attention was 
turned away, by a low moaning sound that came floating over the water; 
and as I looked, I could see that the black surface swelled upwards, as 
if by some mighty force beneath, and rose towering into the air. The 
wave that now approached us was much greater than the former one, and 
came thundering on as if impatient for its prey. My fear was of being 
carried out to sea, and I looked hastily around for some rocky point to 
hold on by, but in vain ; the very sands beneath me seemed moving and 
shifting; the voice of thunder was in my ears—my senses reeled, and the 
thought of death by drowning with all its agony, Came over me. 

* Ob! my father—my poor father !”’ 





said a low plaintive voice beside 
my cheek; and the next instant the blood rushed warm to my heart. 


My courage rallied ; my arm grew nerved and strong ; my footsteps 
seemed to grasp the very ground, and, wich a bold and daring spirit, I 
waited for the coming shock. On it came, a mighty flood, sweeping bigh 
above us as we struggled in the midst: the blue water uae on, un- 
broken. For a moment or two J felt we were borne along with 4 whirl- 
wind speed—then sudden|y we touched the strand ; but only for a second, 
for the returning wave came thundering back, and carrie us along with 
it. My senses now began to wander: the dark and gloomy sea stretched 
around us; the stars seemed to flit to and fro; the roar of water and the 
sounds of human voices were mingled in the ears; my strength, too, was 
failing me, and I buffetted the waves with scarcely consciousness. 


Just 
at that moment, when, all dread of danger past, the gloomy indiflerence 


to life is fast succeeding, 1 saw a bright gleam of light flying rapid) 
across the water; the shouts of voices reached me also, but the words 
Now falling beneath, now rising above the foamy surface, I 
struggled on, my only strength to press home closer to my bosom the form of 
her my heart was filled by ; when of a sudden I felt my arm radely grasped 
on either side. A rope, too, was thrown around my waist, and I was 


| hurried inwards towards the shore amid cries of “ all safe! all safe! not 
her hands firmly clenched together and pressed against her side, bespoke | 


too fast there !” 


A dreary indistinctness of what followed even stil 
A huge wood-fire upon the beach—the figures of the 
fishermen—the country people passing hither and thither—the tumult of 


voices—and a rude chair, in which lay a pale, half-fainting form. The 
rest I know not. 


haunts my mind. 


It was dark—so dark, I could not see the persons that moved beside 
me. As we passed along the grassy turf in silence, | held a soft hand in 
mine, and a thir cheek rested on my shoulder, while masses of long and 
dripping hair fell on my neck and bosom. Carried by two stout peasant 


| fisherman in a chair, Louisa Bellew, faint, but conscious of the danger 


a ae ———————— 


past, was borne homeward. 
words. 


1 walked beside her, my heart too full for 
A loud wild cheer burst suddenly forth, and a bright gleam of 


light aroused me from my trance of happiness. The steps were crowded 
with people—the large hall so full we scarce could force our way. The 
door of the parlor was now thrown open, and there sat the pale, gaunt 
figure of the old man, his eyes staring wildly, and h‘s lips parted ; his 


hands rested on eacharm of his chair, but all still and motionless. Burst- 


ing from those that carried her, she sprang towards him with a ony but 
ere she had reached his arms he had fallen from his seat to his knees ; 


and, with his hands clasped above his head, and upturned eyes, poured 
forth his prayer to God ; sinking to his side, she twined her hands with 
his; and, as if moved by the magic of the scene, the crowd fell to their 
knees, and joined in the thanksgiving. It was a moment of dewp and 
touching feeling, to hear the slow, scarce articulate words of that old 
man, who turned from the sight of her his heart treasured, to thank the 
great Father of mercy, who had not left him childless in his age—to 
mark the low sobs of those around, as they strove to stifle then; while 
tears coursed down the hard and weather-beaten cheeks of humble pov- 
erty, as they muttered to themselves their heart-felt thanks for her pre- 
servation. There was a pause: the old man turned his eyes upon his 
child, and like a dammed-up torrent breaking forth, the warm tears gushed 
out; and, with a cry of “My own—my only one!” he fell upon her neck 
and wept. 

I could hear no more. Springing to my feet, I dashed through the 
hall, and, resisting every effort to detain me, rushed down the steps and 


gained the lawn. Once there alone, I sank down upon the sward, and 
poured forth my heart in tears of happiness. 


CHAPTER XXXIX.' 


AN UNLOOKED-FOR MEETING. 


I made many ineffectual efforts to awake in the morning after my ad- 
venture. Fatigue and exhaustion, which seem always heaviest when in- 
curred by danger, had completely worn me out, and scarcely had I suc- 
ceeded in opening my eyes, and muttering some broken words, ere again 
{ dropped off to sleep soundly, and without a dream. 

It was late in the afternoon when at length I sat up in my bed, and 
looked about me. A gentle band suddenly fell upon my shoulder, and a * 
low voice «hich I at once recognised as Father Tom's, whispered— 

“ There, now, my dear fellow, lie down again. 


You must not stir for 
a couple of hours yet.” 


I looked at him fixedly for a moment, and, as I clasped his hand in 
mine, asked— 

** How is she, father ?”’ 
Scarcely were the words spoken, when I felt a burning blush upon my 
cheek. It was the confidence of months long that found vent in one 
second j~—the pent up secret of my heart thet Luret from me uncon 
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sciously, and I hid my face upoa the pillow, and felt as though I had be- 
trayed her. 

“ Weil—quite well,” said the old man, as he pressed my hand forcibly 
in hisown. “ But let us not speak now. 
then have your arm looked to. I believe you have forgotten al! about 
i.” 


| 


You must take more rest, and 


rough arms round their neck; but it’s a quiet, mannerly, dacent way they 
have, and soothering voice, and a look undher their eyes, as much as to 
say—maybe you wouldn’t now.” 

“ Troth, Biddy,” said Patsey, sharply, “it strikes me that you know 
more of their ways than is just convanient—eh, do you understand me 


| now ” 


“My arm!” repeated I, in some surprise; while, turning down the | 
clothes, I perceived that my right arm was sorely bruised, and swollen | 


to an immense size. “ The rocks have done this,’’ muttered [. 
she, father—what of her, for heaven's sake 7” 

“* Be calm, or I must leave you,” said the priest: ‘ I said before that 
she was well. Poor boy !"' 

There was something so touohing in the tone of the last words, that, 
without my knowing why, | felt a kind of creeping fear pass across me, 
and a dread of some unknown evil steal over me. 

“Father,” said I, springing up and grasping him with both my hands, 
while the pain ef my wounded arm shut through my very heart, “ you 


are an henest man, and you area man of God—you would not tell me a | 


lie. Is she well?’ The big drop fell from my brow as I spoke. 

He clasped his hands fervently together as he replied, in a voice trem- 
ulous with agitation— 

“T never told a lie.” 

He turned away as he spoke, and I lay down in my bed with a mind 
relieved, but not at rest. 

Alas! how hard it is to be happy! 
on like waves, one succeeding the other. 
of the mighty ocean, and be wrecked in the still, smooth waters of the 
land-locked bay. 
how wany have perished within sight of shore. But yet a secret fear is 
ever present with us when danger hovers near; and this sense of im- 
pending evil it was which now darkened me and whispered me to be 
prepared. ; 

I lay for some time sunk in my reflections and when I leoked up the 
p icst was gone. A letter had fallen on the ground, as if by accident, 
and I rose to place it on my table, when, to my surprise, I found it 
addressed to myself. It was marked, “ On his majesty s service,” and 
ran thus:— 


Sir—I have received his excellency’s orders to inform you, that unless 
ou, on receipt of the present letter, at once return to your duty as a mem- 
i of the staff, your name will be erased fiom the list, and the vacancy 
immediately filled up 
‘*T have the honor to be, &c. &c. 
“Henry Howarp. 


The causalities of this world come 


“ Dublin Castle.” 


What could have caused the great alteration in his excellency’s feel- 
ings that this order evinced, I could not conceive, and felt hurt and indig- 
nant at the tone of a letter which came on me so completely by suprise. 
I knew, however, how much my father looked to my strict obedience to 
every call of duty, and resolved, that come what would, I should imme- 
diately resume my position on the duke’s staff. 

These were but momentary reflections. My thoughts recurred at once 
to where my heart was dweiling—with her whose very image lived with- 
in me. Try how I would, I could think of no pleasure in which she took 
not part—imagine no scheme of life in which she was not concerned.— 
Ambition had lost its charm: the path of glory I had longed to tread, I 
felt now as nothing, beside that heather walk which led me towards her; 
—and if I were to have chosen between the most brilliant career, high sta- 
tion, influence, and fortune could bestow, and the lowly condition of a 
dweller in these wild mountain solitudes, I felt that not a moment's hes- 
itation or doubt would mark my decision. 

There was a kind of heroism in the relinquishing all the blandishments 
of fortune, all the seductions of the brilliant world, for one whose peace- 
ful and humble life strayed not beyond the limits of these rugged moun- 
tains ;—and thia had its charm. There were times when I loved to ask 
myself whether Louisa Bellew would not, even amid all the splendor of 
Londen !ife, be as much admired and courted as the most acknowledged 
of beauty’s daughters; now I turned rather to the thought of how far 
happier and better it was to know that a nature so unhackneyed, a heart 
#0 rich in its own emotions, was never to be exposed to the callous col- 
lision of society, and all the hardened hypocrisy of the world. 

My own lot, too, how many more chances of happiness did it not pre- 
sent as I looked at the few weeks of the past, and thought of whole years 
thus gliding away, loving and beloved. A kind of stir, and the sound of 
voices beneath my window, broke my musings, and [ rose and louked 
out. It proceeded from the young girl and the country lad who formed 
the priest’s household. They were talking together before the door, and 
pointing in the direction of the high road, where a cloud of dust had 
marked the passage of some carriage, an event rare enough to attract 
attention in these wild districts. 

“ And did his reverence say that the captain was to be kept in bed till 
he came back 7" 

“* Ah, then, sure he knew well enough,” said Biddy, “ that the young 
man would be up and off to the castle the moment he was able to walk— 
ey, and maybe before it too. Troth, Patsey, it’s what I'm thinking, 
there’s nobody knows how to coort like a raal gentleman.” 

“Och, botheration,”’ said Patsey, with an offended toss of his head, 
and a look of half malice. 

“ Faix, you may look how you like, but it’s truth I’m telling ye. They 
know how to doit. It isu’t wiukiog ut a body, nur putting their great 


“ And | 


| temper. 





We may escape the heavy roll | 
| beech hedge, soon found myself upon the mountain path. 
We dread the storm and the hurricane, and we forget | 


| that might be at that moment enacting there. 


“ Well, and if I do,” replied Biddy, “ there’s no one can be evenen it 

to you, for I’m sure it wasn’t you taught me.” 
“Ye want to provoke me,” said the young man, rising, and evidently 
more annoyed than he felt disposed to confess ; “ but faix, I'll keep my 
It's not after spaking to his reverence, and buying a cow, and 
a dresser, that I’m going to break it off.” 

“ Heigh-ho!”’ said Biddy, as she adjusted a curl that was most coquet- 
tishly half falling across her eyes; ‘ sure there’s many a slip betune the 
cup and the lip, as the poor dear young gentleman will find out when he 
wakes.” 

A cold fear ran through me as I heard these words, and the presenti- 
ment of some mishap, that for a few moments I had been forgetting, now 
came back in double force. I set about dressing myself in all haste, and 
notwithstanding that my wounded arm interfered with me at each instant, 
succeeded at last in my undertaking. I looked at my watch; it was al- 
ready six o'clock in the afternoon, and the large mountains were throwin 
their great shadows over the yellow strand. Collecting from yaa | 
had heard from the priest’s servants that it was their intention to detain 
me in the house, I locked my door on leaving the room, and stole noise- 
lessly down the stairs, crossed the little garden, and passing through the 
My pace 
quickened as I breasted the hill side; my eyes firmly fixed upon the tall 
towers of the old castle, as they stood proudly topping the dense foliage 
of the oak trees. Like some mariner who gazes on the long wished-for 
beacon that tells of home and friends, so I bent my steadfast looks to 
that one object, and conjured up many a picture to myself of the scene 
Now I imagined the old 
man seated, silent and motionless, beside the bed where his daughter, 
overcome with weakness and exhaustion, still slept; her pale face scarce 
colored by a pinkish stain that marked the last trace of feverish excite- 
ment; now I thought of her as if still seated in her own drawing room, 


| at the little window that looked seaward; looking, perhaps, upon the 


very spot that marked our last night’s adventure, and, mayhap, blushing 


| at the memory. 


| 
| 
| 


As I came near the park I turned from the regular approach to a small 
path which, opening by a wicket, led to a little flower-garden beside the 
drawing-room. 1 had not walked many paces when the sound of some 
one as if sobbing, caught my ear. I stopped to listen, and could distinct- 
ly hear the low broken voice of grief quite near me. My mind was in 
that excited state that every breeze that rustled, every leaf that stirred, 
thrilled through my heart; the same dread of something, I knew not 
what, that agitated me as I awoke, came fresh upon me, and a cold tre- 
mor crept over me. The next moment I sprang forward, and as I turn- 
ed the angle of the walk beheld—with what relief of heart !—that the 
cries proceeded from a little child, who, seated in the grass, was weeping 
bitterly. It was a boy of scarce five years old that Louisa used to em- 
ploy about the garden, rather to amuse the little fellow, to whom she had 
taken a liking, than for the sake of services, which, at the best, were 
scarcely harmless. 

‘‘ Well, Billy,” said TI, ‘ what has happened to you, my boy? have you 
fallen and hurt yourself? 

“ Na,”’ was the only reply; and, sinking his head between his knees, 
he sobbed more bitterly than ever. 

“* Has Miss Loo been angry with you then?” 

“Na, na,” was the only answer, as he poured forth a flood of tears. 

“Come, come, my little man, what is it? Tell me, and perhaps we 
can set it all to rights.” 

“Gone, gone away for ever,” cried the child, as a burst of pent-up 
agony broke from him; and he cried as though his very heart would 
break. 

Again my terrible forboding crossed my mind, and, without waiting to 
ask another question, | rushed forward, cleared the little fence of the 
flower-garden at a spring, and stood within a few yards of the window. 
It lay cpen as usual; the large china vase of moss roses, that she had 
plucked the evening before, stood on the little table beside it. I stopped 
for an instant to breathe; the beating of my heart was so painful, that I 
pressed my hand upon my side. At that instant [ had given my life to 
have heard her voice—but for one single word I had bartered my heart's 
bloed—but all was as hushed and still as midnight. 1 thought I did 
hear something like a sigh—yes—and I now could distinctly hear the 
rustling sound of some one as if turning in a chair. Sir Simon Bellew 
for some cause or other, | knew never came ioto that room: I listened 
again—yes—and now, too, I could see the shadow of a figure on the 
floor. [ sprang forward to the window, and cried out, “ Louisa ;” the 
next instant | was in the room—and my eyes fell upen the figure of— 
Ulick Burke! seated in a deep arm-charr, his leg resting on a low stool 
he was reclining at half length ; his face pale as death, and his very lips 
blanched ; but then, there rested on the mouth the same curl of insolent 
mockery that marked it when first we met. 


‘* Disappoinred, I fear, sir,” said be, in a tone which, however weak 
ened by sickness, had lost nothing of its sneering bitterness. 
ir,” said L confusedly, “ that this is a pleasure I had not 


“| confess 


anticipated.” 

















“ Nor l either, sir,” replied he with a dark frown. ‘“ Had 1 been able 
to have rung the bell before, the lever that lies there should have been 
sent to you, and might have spared both of us this ‘ pleasure,’ as you are 
good enough to call it.” 

“A lecter for me,” said I eagerly; then half ashamed of my own 
emotion, and not indifferent to the sickly and dying form before me, I 
hesitated, and added, “I trust that you are recovering frem the eflects 
of your wound.” 

«Dama the wound, sir; don’t speak to me about it. You never came 
here for that, I suppose. Take your letter, sir.” A purple flush here 
colored his features, as though some pang of agonizing pain had shot 
through bim, and his lip quivered with passion. ‘* Take your letter, sir,” 
and he threw it towards me as he spoke. I stood amazed and thunder- 
struck at this sudden outbreak of anger, and for a second or twe could 
not recover myself to speak. 

“ You mistake me,” said I. 

“ Mistake you! no, confound me, I don’t mistake you, I know you well 
and thoroughly. But you mistake me—aye, and damnably too—if you 
suppose that because |’m crippled here this insolence shall pass unpun- 
ished. Who buta coward, sir, would come thus to taunt a man like me. 
Yes, sir, a coward!—TI spoke it—I said it—would you like to hear it 
over again?—or if you don’t like it the remedy is near you—nearer than 
you think. There are two pistols in that case—both loaded with ball; 
take your choice, und your own distance; and here, where we are, let us 
finish this quarrel ; for mark me’’—and here his brow darkened, till the 
veins, swelled and knotted in his forehead, looked like indigo—‘ mark 
me, the account shail be closed one day or other.” 

T saw at onve that he had lashed his fury up to an ungovernable pitch, 
and that to speak to him was only to increase his passion; so I stooped 
down without saying a word, and took up the letter that lay at my 
feet. 

“Tam waiting your reply, sir,” said he, with a low voice, subdued by 
an inward effort into a seeming quietness of tone. 

“You cannot imagine,” said 1, mildly, “ that I could accept of such a 
challenge as this, nor fight with a man who cannot leave his chair.” 

‘“ And who has made me so, sir? Who has made me a paralytic 
thing for life? But if that be all, give me your arm, and help me through 
that window—place me against that yew tree yonder. I can stand well 
enough. You won’t—you refuse me this! Oh, coward! coward! You 
grow pale and red again! Let your white lip mutter, and your nails 
eat into your hands with passion !—your heart is craven—and you know 
ie 9” 

Shall I Aare to own it? For an instant or two my resolution tottered, 
and involuntarily my eyes turned to the pistol case upon the table beside 
me. He caught the look, and in a tone of triumphant exultation cried 
out: — 

‘‘Bravo, bravo! What! You hesitate again! Oh, that this should 
not be before the world !—in some open and public place!—that men 
should not look on and see us here!” 

“Tleave you, sir,” said I sternly; thankful for your sake, at least, 
that this is not before the world.” 

“* Stop, sir—stop!” cried he, hoarse with rage. “Ring that bell.” 

1 hesitated, and he called out again, “ Ring that bell, sir!” 

I approached the chimney, and did as he desired. The butler imme- 
diately made his appearance. 

“‘ Nicholas,” cried the sick man, “bring in the servants—bring them 
in here: you hear me well. I want to show them something they have 
never seen. Go!” 

The man disappeared at once; and as I met the scowling look of hate 
that fixed its glare upon me, I once more felt myself to waver. The 
struggle was but momentary. I sprung tothe window, and leaped into 
the garden. A loud curse broke from Burke as I did so: a ery of dia- 
appointed wrath, like the yell of a famished wolf, followed. The next 
moment I was beyond the reach of his insolence and his invective. 

The passionate excitement of the moment over, my first determination 
was to gainthe approach, and return to the house by the hall door; my 
next to break the seal of the letter which I held in my hand, and see if 
its contents might not throw some light over the events which somehow 
I felt were thickening around me, but of whose nature and import I 
knew nothing. 

The address was written in a stiff, old-fashioned hand, but the 
large seal bore the arms of the Bellew family, und left no doubt 
upon my mind that it had come from Sir Simon. I opened it with a 
trembling and throbbing heart, and read as follows :—- 


‘“‘My Dear Str—The event of last night has called back upon a 
failing and broken memory, the darkest hour of a long and blighted life, 
and made the old man, whose steadfast gaze looked onwards to the tomb, 
turn once backward to behold the deepest affliction of his days—misfor- 
tune, crime, remorse. I cannot, even now, while already the very sha- 
dow of death is on me, recount the sad story I allude to; enough for the 
object I have in view if I say, that where I onee owed the life of onel 
heid dearest in life, the hand that saved lived to steal, and the voice 
that blessed me was perjured and forsworn—since that hour I have never 
received a service of a fellow mortal, until the hour when you rescued 
my child. Andol! loving her as | do—wrapt up as my soul is in her 
image, I could have borne better to see ber cold and dripping corpse laid 
down beside me, than to behold her, as have dene, in your arms. You 
must never meet more. The dreadful anticipation of long suffering 
years is creeping stronger and stronger upon me; and I feel in my in- 
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most heart, that | am reserved fur unother and a last bereavement ere 
I die. 

“We shall have left before this letter reaches you. You may, per 
haps, hear the place of our refuge—for such it is—but 1 trust that to 
your feelings as a gentleman and a man of honor I can appeal in the cer- 
tain confidence, that you will not abuse my faith—you will not follow 
us. 

“] know not what I have written—nor dare I read itagain. Already 
my tears have dimmed my eyes, and are falling on the paper, so let me 
bid you farewell—an eternal farewell. My nephew has arrived here.— 
I have net seen bim, nor shall 1; but he will forward thie letter to you 
after our departure. Yours, S. Be_tew.” 

The first stunning feeling past, I looked around me to see if it were 
not some horrid dream, and the whole events but the frightful deception 
of a sleeping fancy. But bit by bit the entire truth broke upon me—the 
full tide of sorrow rusbed in upon my heart. The letter I could not 
comprehend further than that some deep affliction had been recalled by 
my lare adventure. But then, the words of the hag—the brief, half-ut- 
tered intimations of the priesi—came to my memory. Her mother, said 
I—what of her mother? I remembered Louisa had never mentioned, 
nor even alluded to her; and now a thousand suspicions crossed my mind, 
which all gave way before my own sense of bereavement, and the deso- 
lation and desertion I felt in my own heart. 1 threw myself upon the 
ground where she walked so often beside me, and burst into tears. But 
a few brief hours, and how surrounded by virions of happiness and love. 
Now, bereft of every thing, what charm had life for me! How value- 
less, how worthless did all seem! The evening sun I loved to gaze on, 
the bright flowers, the waving grass, the low murmur of the breaking 
surf, that stole like music over the happy sense, were now but gloomy 
hings or discordant sounds. The very high and holy thoughts that used 
o stir within me, were changed to fierce and wrathful passions, or the 
ov drooping of despair. It was night—still and starry night—when I 
arose and wended my way towards the priest’s cottage, : 


CHAPTER XL. 
THE PRIEST'S KITCHEN. 

The candles were burning brighily, ane the cheerful bog fire was blaz- 
ing on the hearth, as I drew near the window of the priest’s cottage ; 
but yet there was no one in the room. The little tea-kettle was hissing 
on the hob, and the room had all that careful look of watchful attention 
bestowed upon it that showed the zeal of his little household. 

Uncertain how | should meet him—how far explain the affliction that 
had fallen on me—I walked for some time up and down before the door; 
at length I wandered to the back of the house, and passing the little sta- 
ble, I remarked that the pony was absent. The priest had not returned 
perhaps since morning—perhaps he had gone some distance off—in all 
likelisood accompanied the Bellews; again the few words he bad spoken 
that morning recurred to me, and I pondered in silence over their mean- 
ing. As I thus mused, a strong flood of mellow light attracted me, as it 
fell in a broad stream across the little paved court, and | now saw that it 
came from the kitchen. I drew near the window in silence, and looked 
in: before the large turf fire were seated three persons; two of them, 
who sat in the shining light, I at once recognised as the servants, but the 
third was concealed in the shadow of the chimney, and I could only trace 
the outline of his figure against the blaze; I was not long, however, in 
doubt as to his identity. 

“ Seemingly then you’re a great traveller,’ 
man, addressing the unknown. 

A long whiff of smoke, patiently emitted, and a polite wave of the 
hand in assent, was the reply. 

“ And how far did you come to-day, av I might be so bould?” said 
Mary. 

“ From the cross of Kiltermon, beyend Gurtmore, my darling; and 
sure it is a raal pleasure to come so far to see as pretty @ crayture as 
yourself”’—here Patsey looked a little put out, and Mary gave a half 
smile of encouragement—‘ for,” comtinued the other, breaking into a 


song— 








’ 


said Patsey, the priest’s 


“ Though I love a fox in a cover to find, 
When the clouds is low, with a sou-west wind, 
Faix, a pretty girl is more to my mind, 
— Than the tally-high-ho of a morning.” 
I need scarcely say that the finale of this rude verse was given in a 
way that only Tipperary Joe could accomplish, as he continued— 4 


~ 


“« And just show me one with an instep high, 
A saucy look, and a roguish eye, 
Who'd smile ten times for once she'd sigh, 
And I'm her slave till morning.” 

‘‘ And that’s yoursel’—devil a less! Ye ho, yeho,tallyho! I hopethe 
family isn’t in bed.” 

“ Troth, seemingly,’ said Patsey, in a tone of evident pique, “ it 
would distress you little av they were: you seem mighty well accustom- 
ed to making yourself at home.” 

“ And why wouldn’t the young man,” said Mary, apparently well 
pleased to encourage a little jealousy on the part of her lover, “and no 
harm neither? And ye do be always with the hounds, sir?” 

* Yes, miss, that’s what I be doing. But I wonder what's keeping 
the captain: I have a letter here for bim. that I know ought to bave no 
delay. I run all the way for fourteen miles over Mey’necurraghew 
mountain to be here quick with it.” 
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I opened the door as I heard this, and enters d the kitchen. 

“ Hurroo! by the mortial,”’ cried Joe, with one of his wild shouts, 
“it’s bimeelf. 

“ Well, Joe, my poor fellow, ] am delighted to see you safe und -ound 
once more. Many a day have I reproached myself for the way vou suf- 
fered for my sake, and for the manner I left you.” 

“ There’s only one thing you have any raysun to grieve over,”’ said the 
poor fellow, as the tears started to his eyes, 
down his cheeks, “and here it is 

As be spoke, he drew from his bosom a little green silk purse, half 
filled with gold. 

* Ah, captain, jewel, why woulda’t you let a poor fellow taste happi 
ness his own way? Isit because I had no shoes on me that I hadn't 
any pride in my heart? and is it because [ wasn’t rich that you wouldn't 
let me be a friend to you, just to myself alone? Oh! little as we know 
of grand people and their ways, troth, they don’t see our hearts half as 
plain. See now, I’d rather you'd have come up to the bed that morning 
and left me your curse—ay, devil a less—than that purse of money, and 
it wouldn't do me as much harm.”’ 

He dropped his head as he spoke, and his arm fell listlessly to his 
side, while he stood mute and sorrow-struck before me. 

* Come, Joe,’”’ said [, holding out my hand to him—*‘ come, Joe, for- 
give me. If [ don’t know better, remember we were only new acquain- 
tances at that time—from this hour we are more.” 

The words seemed to act like a spell upon him; he stood proudly up, 
and his eyes flashed with their wildest glare, while, seizing my hand, he 
pressed it to his lips, and called out— 

“« While there’s a drop in my heart, darlin’ 

“ You have a letter for me,” said I, glad to turn the channel of both 
our thoughts. ‘Where did you get it?” 

“At the Curtagh, sir, no less. I was standing beside the stafl, among 
all the grand generals and the quality, near the lord liftinint, and | heard 
one of* the officers say, ‘If I knew where to write to him, I'd certainly 
do 80; but he has never written to any of us since his duel.’ ‘ Ah,’ said 
another, ‘Hinton’s an odd fellow that way.’ The minit I heard the 
name, I up and said to him, ‘Write the letter, and I'll bring it, and 
bring you an answer beside, av ye want it.’ 

“* And who the devil are you?’ said be. 

“*¢ Troth,’ said I, ‘there’s more on this race knows me nor yourself, 
fine as ye are.’ And they ell began laughing at this—for the officer 
grew mighty red in the face, and was angry—and what he was going to 
say it’s hard to tell, for just then Lord Clonmel called out— 

“<Sure it’s Tipperary Joe himself; begad, every one knows him. 
Here, Joe, I owe you half-a-crown since last meeting at the lough.’ 

“«* Faix, you do,’ says I, ‘and ten shillings to the back of it, for Lanty 
Cassan’s mare that I hired to bring you home, when you staked the 
horse, you never paid it since ’ And then there was another jaugh—but 
the end of all was, he writ a bit of a note where he was on horseback, 
with a pencil, and here it is.” 

So saying, he produced a small crumpled piece of paper, in which I 
could with some difficulty trace the following lines:— 

“ Dear Jack—If the fool who bears this ever arrive with it, come 
back atonce. Your friends in England have been worrying the D—— 
to command your return toduty; and there are stores afloat abeut your 
western doiags that your presence here can alone eontradict. : 


Arrah, darlia,’ how is every bit in your skin ?”’ 


and rolled in heavy drops 


Yours, 
“J, Horton.” 

It needed not a second for me to make up my mind as to my future 
course, and 1 said— 

“ How cxn I reach Limerick the shortest way?” 

“I know a short cut,” said Joe, ‘ard if we could get a pony L'dbring 
you over the mountain before to-morrow evening.” 

** And you,” said I—* how are you to go?” 

“On my feet, to be sure; how else would I go?’ 

Despatching Joe, in company with Patsey, in search of a pony to carry 
me over the mountain, J] walked into the little parlor which I was now 
about to take my leave of for ever. 

It was only then, when I threw myself upon a seat, alone and in soli- 
tude, that I felt the full force of all my sorrow—the blight that had fal- 
len on my dearest hopes, and the blank, bleak prospect of life before me 
Sir Simon Bellew’s letter I read over once more; but now the mystery it 
contained lost all interest for me, and I had only thoughts for my own 
affliction. Suddenly a deep burning spot glowed on my cheek, as I re- 
membered my interview with Ulick Burke, and I sprung to my legs, and 
for a second or two felt undecided whether I would not give him the op- 
portunity he so longed for. It was but a second, and my better reason 
came back, and I blushed even deeper with shame than I had done with 
passion. 

Calming myself with a mighty effort, I endeavored to open a few lines 
**my worthy and kind friend, Father Loftus. I dared not tell him the 
real cause of my departure, though indeed I guessed from his absence 


that he had accompanied the Bellews, and but simply spoke of my re- | 


turn to duty as imperative, and my regret that after such proofs of his 
friendship [I could not shake his hand at parting. The continued flurry 
of my feelings doubtless made this a very confused and inexplicit docu- 
ment; but I could do no better. In fact, the conviction I had long been 
laboring under, but never could thoroughly appreciate, broke on me at 
the moment. It was this—the sudden vicissitudes of every-day life in 
Ireland are sadly unsuited to our English natures and habits of ‘thought 


and action. Those changes from grave to ¢ 1y—these outbreaks of high- 








souled enthusiasm, followed by dark reflective traits of brooding thought 
—these noble impulses of good—these eyents of more than tragic hor 
ror—demasd a changeful, even a forgetful temperament te bear them j— 
and while the Irishman rises or falls with every emerger cy of his fate, 
x deeper and deeper into our hearts, and 
and prematurely old. Thus, at least, did 
I feel, and seemed to myself as though very many years had passed over 
me since I had left my father’s house. The tramp of feet, and the sounds 
of speaking and laughter outside, interrupted my musings, and I heard 
my friend Joe carrolling at the top of his voice— 
“Sir Pat bestrode a high-bred steed, 
And the |iuntsman one that was broken kneed ; 
And Father Fitz bad a wiry weed, 
With his tally-high-ho in the morning.” 


with us impressions ¢ 


we become sad 1 the 


‘‘ Faith and you're a great beast entirely, and one might dance a jig on 
your back, and leave room for the piper besides.” 

I opened the window, and in the bright moonlight beheld the party 
leading up a short, rugged-looking pony, whose breadth of beam and 
square proportions fully justified all Joe’s encomiums. 

“ Have you bought this pony for me, Joe ?” cried I. 

‘‘ No, sir, only borrowed him. He'll take you up to Wheley’s mills 
where we'll get Andy’s mare to-morrow morning.” 

“ Borrowed him?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where's his owner ?”’ 

“« He’s in bed, where he ought to be. I tould him through the door 
who it was for, and that he needn’t get up, as i'd find the ways of the 
place myself, and ye see so I did.” 

“ Told him who it was for! Why he never heard of me in his lfe." 

“‘ Devil may care; sure your the priest's friend, and who has a better 
warrant for every thing in the place. Don’t you know the song— 

‘ And Father Fitz had no cows nor sheep 
And the devil a hen or pig to keep; 
But a pleasanter house to dine or sleep 
You'd never find till morning. 
‘For, Molly, says he, if the fowls be few 
I’ve only one counsel to rive to you: 
There’s hens hard by—go, ‘ kill for two,’ 
For I’ve a friend till morning ’ 
By the rock of Cashel, it ’ud be a hard case av the priest was to want 
Look how the ould saddle fits him—faix, ye’d think he was made for it.” 

I am not quite sure that | felt all of Joe’s enthusiasm for the beast’s 
perfections; nor did the old yeomanry “‘demi-pique,” with its brass 
mountings and holsters, increase my admiration. Too happy, however, 
to leave a spot where all my recollections were now turned to gloom and 
despondence, [ packed my few traps, and was soon ready for the road. 

It was not without a gulping feeling in my throat, and a kind of suffo- 
cating oppression at my heart, that I turned from the little room where, 
in happier times, I had spent so many pleasant hours; and, bidding good 
bye to the priest’s household, told them to say to Father Tom how sad 
1 felt at leaving before he returned. This done, I mounted the little pony, 
and, escorted by Joe, who held the bridle, descended the hill, and soon 
found myself by the little rivulet that murmured along the steep glen 
through w ich our path was lying. 


CHAPTER XLI 
TIPPERARY JOE. 


I have already passingly alluded to Joe’s conversational powers; and 
certainly they were exercised on this occasion with a more than common 
ability, either tuking my silence as a suggestion for him to speak—vor, 
perhaps, and more probably, perceiving that some deep depression was 
over me—the kind-hearted fellow poured forth his stores of song and 
legend without ceasing. Now amusing me by his wild and fitfil - matches 
of old ballads—now narrating in his simple but touching eloquence some 
by gone story of thrilling interest—the long hours of the night passed 
over, and at day-break we found ourselves descending the mountain to- 
waras a large and cultivated valley, in which I could faintly distinguish 
in the misty distance the little mill where our relay was to be found. 

I stopped for a few minutes to gaze upon the scene beforeme. It was 
one of those peaceful landscapes of rural beauty, which beam more of 
scothing influence upon the sorrow-struck heart than the softest voice of 
consolation. Unlike the works of man, they speak directly to our souls, 
while they appeal to our reason ; and the truth comes forced upon us, 
that we alone must not repine. A broad and richly cultivated valley, 
bounded by mountains whose sides were clothed with deep wood—a 
stream whose wayward course watered every portion of the plain, was 
seen now flowing among the grassy meadews, or peeping from the al- 
ders that lined the banks. The heavy mist of morning was rolling la- 
zily up the mountain-side ; and beneath its grey mantle the rich green of 
pasture and meadow-land was breaking forth, dotted with catue and 
sheep. As I looked, Joe knelt down and placed his ear upon the ground, 
and seemed for some minutes absorbed in listening. Then suddenly 
springing up, he cried out— 

“The mill isn’t going to-day—I wonder what's the matter. 
Andy isn’t sick.”’ 

A shade of sorrow came over his wild features, as he muttered be- 
tween his teeth the verse of some old song, of which I could but catch 
the last two lines— 


I hope 











“ And when friends are crying around the dying, 
“* Who wouldnt wisb he had lived alone!” 


“ Ay,” cried he aloud, as his eye glistened with an unnatural lustre, 
“better be poor Tipperary Joe, without house or home, father or mother, 
sister or friend, and when the time comes, run to earth, without a wet 
eye afier him.” 

“‘Come, come, Joe, you have many a friend; and when "you count 
them over, don’t forget me in the reckoning.” 

“ Whisht, whisht,” he whispered in a low voice, as if fearful of being 
overheard, ‘‘ don’t say that—them’s dangerous words.” 

I turned towards him with astonishment, and perceived that his whole 
countenance had undergone a striking change. The gay and laughing 
look was gone; the bright color had left his cheek; and a cold, ghastly 
paleness was spread over his features; and as he cast a hurried and 
stealthy look around him, I could mark that some secret fear was work- 
ing within him. 

“ What is it, Joe?” said 1; ‘what's the matter? Are you ill?” 

“No,” said he, in a tone scarcely audible, “no; but you frightened 
me just now, when you called me your friend.” 

“* How could that frighten you, my poor fellow 1” 

“Tl tell you—that’s what they called my father—they said he was 
friendly with the gentlemen, and signs on it ” he paused, and his eye 
became rooted to the ground, as if on some object there from which he 
could not turn his gaze: “yes, I mind it well—we were sitting by the 
fire in the guard-room all alone by ourselves—the troops was away, I 
don’t knew where—when we heard the tramp of men marching, but not 
regular, but coming as if they didn’t care how, and horses and carts rat- 
tling and rumbling among them. 

‘“* Thim’s the boys,’ says my father. 
there, tili I stick it in my cap, and reach me over the fiddle, till I rise a 
tune for them.’ 

“J mind little more till we was marching at the head of them through 
the town, dewn towards the new college that was building—it’s May- 
nooth 1’m speaking a:out—and then we turned to the left, my father 
scraping away all the time every tune he theught they'd like; and if now 
and then by mistake he’d play any thing that did not plaze them, they’d 
damm and blast him with the dreadfullest curses, and stick a pike into 
him, till the blood came running down his back ; and then my father 
would cry out— 

“*T'll tell my friends on you for this—divil a lie in it, but I will.’ 

“ At last we came to the duke’s wall, and then my father sat down on 
the road side, and cried out that he wouldn’t go a step farther, for I was 
crying away with sore feet at the pace we were going, and asking every 
minute to be let sit down to rest myself. 

“«* Look at the child,’ says he ‘ his feet’s all bleeding.’ 

“*Ye have only a little further to go,’ says one of them that had cross- 
belts on, and a green sash about him 

‘* The divil resave another step,’ says my father. 

“* Tell Billy to play us ‘‘ The Farmer’s Daughter” before he goes,’ 
says one in the crowd. 

““«T’d rather hear ‘The Little Bowld Fox,’ says another. 

‘“* No, no, “ Baltiorum! Baltiorum,”’ ’ says many more behind. 

“«* Ye shall have them all,’ says my father, ‘and that ’ill plaze ye.’ 

“ And so he set to, and played the three tunes as beautiful as ever you 
heard; and when he was done, the man with the belts ups and says to 
him— 

“«« Ye’re a fine hand, Billy, and it's a pity to lose you, and your friends 
will be sorry for you’—and he said this with a grin—‘ but take the spade 
there and dig a hole, for we must be jogging, it’s nigh day.’ 

“Well, my father, though he was tired enough, took the spade, and 
began digging as they told him, for he thought to himself, the boys is go- 
ing to hide the pikes and the carbines before they gohome. Well, when 
he worked half an hour, he threw off his coat, and set te again; and at 
last he grew tired and sat down on the side of the big hole, and called 
out— 

‘«*Tsn’t it big enough now, boys ?’ 

‘** No,’ says the captain, ‘ nor half.’ 





‘So my father set to once more, and worked away with all his might, | world’s goods, had no room in his heart for sorrow or repining. 


and they all stood by, talking and laughing with one another. 

““* Will itdo now ?’ says my father ; ‘ for sure enough I’m clean best.’ 

“«* Maybe it might,’ says one of them: ‘lie down and see if it’s the 
length.’ 

‘““¢ Well, is that what it’s for ?’ says my father: ‘ faix, I never guessed 
it was a grave ;’ and so he took off his cap and lay down his full length 
in the hole. 

“* That’s all right,’ says the others, and began with spades and shov- 
els to cover him up. At first he laughed away as hearty as the rest; 
but when the mould grew heavy on him, he began to screech out to let 
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ago, only it was in the year of the great troubles here; and the soldiers 
and the country people never could be cruel enough to one another; and 
whatever one did to-day, the others would try to beat it out to-morrow. 
But it’s truth every word of it; and the place is called ‘ Billy the fool’s 
grave’ to this hour. I go there once a year to see it myself.” 

This frightful story—teld too, with all the simple power of truth— 
thrilled through me with horror, long after the impression seemed to 
have faded away from him who told it ; and though he still continued to 
speak on, I heard nothing; nor did I mark our progress, until I found 
myself beside the little stream which conducted to the mill. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
THE HIGH ROAD. 
Joe was right, the mill was not at work, for ‘* Andy” had been 
summoned to Ennis, where the assizes were then going forward. 


| ‘The mare which had formed part of our calculations was also absent; 


and we sat down in the little porch to hold a council of war as to our 
future proceedings. After canvacsing the question for some time, 
Joe left me for a few minutes, and returned with the information that 
the high road to Ennis lay only a couple of miles distant, and that a 
stage.coach would pass there in about two hours, by which I could 
reach the town thatevening. It wasthererore decided that he should 
return with the pony to Murranakilty ; while I having procured. a 
gossoon to carry my baggage, made the best of my way towards the 
Ennis road. 

Joe soon found me an urchin to succeed him as my guide and com- 
panion, withan affectionate leave.taking, and a faithful promise to 


| meet me, sometime and somewhere we parted. 


‘Give me that ould cockade | 


So long as I had journeyed along beside my poor, half.witted fol- 


| lower, the strange and fickle features of his wandering intellect had 
| somehow interrupted the channels of my own feelings, and left me 








him up, and then his voice grew weaker and fainter, and they waited a | 


little, then worked harder, and then came a groan, and all was still; and 
they patted the sods over him and he aped them up; and then they took 
me and put me in the middle of them, and one'called out, ‘ March!’ I 
thought I saw the green sod moving on the top of the grave as we walk- 


ed away, and heard a voice half choking calling out, ‘There, boys, there!’ | 


and then a laugh. 
nobody near me, and I do be looking on the ground by myself.’ 

“ Great God !” cried I, “is this true ?” 

“ True as you're there,” replied he. “ I was ten years of age when it 
happened, and I never knew how time went since, nor how long it is 


7c 


But sure I often hear the same still, when there's | 


no room for reflection on my changed fortunes. Now, however, my 
thoughts returned to the past with all the force of some damned-up 
current, and my blighted hopes threw a dark and sombre shadow 
over all my features. What cared I what became of me? why did 
I hasten hither and thither ? were my first reflections. If life had 
lost its charm, so had misfortune its terrors for me. There seemed 
something frivolous and contemptible in the return to those daties, 
which, in all the buoyant exhiliration of my former life had ever 
seemed unfitting and unmanly. No: rather let me seek for some 
employment on active service—the soldier’s career I once longed for, 
to taste its glorious enthusiasm—I wished for now, to enjoy its cease. 
less movement and exertion. 

As I thought over all I had seen and gone through, since my arri- 
val in Ireland—its varied scenes of mirth and woe; its reckless 
pleasures its wilder despair—I believed that I had acquired a far 
deeper insight into my own heart, in proportion as I looked more 
into those of others. A not unfrequenterrorthis. The outstretched 
page of human nature that I had been gazing on had shown me the 
passions and feelings of other men laid bare before me, while my own 
heart lay dark, enshrined, and unvisited within me. I believed that 
life had no longer anything to tie me to it—and I was not then 
twenty! Had I counted double as many years, I had more reason 
for the belief, and more difficulty to think so. 

Sometimes I endeavored to censole myself by thinking of all the 
obstacles that, under the happiest circumstances, must have opposed 
themselves to my union with Louisa Bellew. My mother’s pride 
alone seemed an insurmountable one. But then I thought of what 
a noble part had lain before me, to prefer the object of my love—the 


| prize of my own winning—to all the caresses of fortune—all the 


seductions of the world. Sir Simon Bellew, too—what could he 
mean? The secret he alluded to, what wasit? Alas! what mat. 


| tered it—my doom was sealed—my fate deeided—I had no care for 


how ! 

Such were my thoughts as I journeyed along the path that con- 
ducted towards the high road, while my little guide, bare-legged and 
bare-footed, trotted on merrily before me, who, with none of this 


We at last reached the road, which, dusty and deserted, skirted 
the side of a bleak mountain for miles—not a house to be seen, not 
a traveller, nor scarce a wheel-track to mark the course of any one 
having passed there. I had not followed it four more than half an 
hour, when I heard the tramp of horses and the roll which announ- 
ced the approach of an equipage. A vast cloud of dust, through 
which a pair of leaders were alone visible, appeared at a distance. I 
seated myself at the roadside to await its coming, my little gossoon 
beside me, evidently not sorry to have reached a resting-place ; and 
once more my thoughts feturned to their well worn channel, and my 
head sank on my bosom. I forgot where | was, when suddenly the 
prancing of a pair of horses close tome aroused 1.¢ from my stupor, 
and a postilion called out to me in no very subduec accent— 

** Will ye hook on that trace there, avick, av ye’re not asleep 7” 

Whether it was my look of astonishment at the tone and nature 
of the request, or delay in acceding to it, 1 know not, buta ae 
curee from the fellow of the wheelers perfectly awakened me, and 
replied by something not exactly caleulated to appease the heat of the 
discussion. 

* Be gorra,” said he of the leaders, “ it’s always the way with your 
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shabby genteels ;” and he swung hi:aself down from theeaddic, to | 


perform the required service himself. 

During this L took the opportunity of looking at the carriags, w! ich 
was a large and handsome barouche, evrrounded by all the appu 
nances of travel—cap-cases, imperials, &c ,a fat lovking, lazy foot 
man, nodding sleepily on the bux, anda well-tanned lady's maid wa 
reading « novel in the rumble, Within I saw the figure of a lady, 
whose megnificent style of dress but little accorde: 
quented road she was traversing, and the wild inhabitants so thinly 
acattered throvgh it. As lI looked, she turned rou: iddenly, and 
before I could recognize her called out my name. ‘Tne voice in an 
instant re-assured me—it was Mrs, Poui Rooney herself, 

“ Stop,” cried she, with a wave of her jewelled hand. 
get down. Only think of meeting you here, captain.” 


with the untie 


* Michas l, 


I stammered out an explanation avout a cross-cut over the moun. | 


tain to catch the stage, and my desire to reach Ennis; while the un- 
happy termination of our intimacy, and my mother’s impertinent 
letter, kept ever uppermost in my mind, and made me confused and 
uneasy. Mrs. Paul, how ever, had evidently no participation in such 
feelings but welcomed me with her wonted cordiality, and shook my 


hand with a warmth that proved, if she had not forgotten, she had 


certainly forgiven the whole affair. 


“ And so you are going to Ennis,” said she, as I assumed the place | 
beside her in the barouche, while Michael was busily engeged in 
fastening on = luggage behind; the which two movements seemed | 

l 


to be as naturally performed as though the amiable lady had been in 
the habit of taking up walking gentlemen with a portmanteau every 
day of her life : ‘* well, how fortunate! I’m going there too. Pole,” 


—so she now designated her excellent spouse, it being the English | 


for Paul,—“ has some little business with the chief justice—two mur- 


der cases, and a forcible abduction—and I promised to take him up | 


on my return from Miltown, where I have been spending a few 
weeks. 
hope you'll come and spend a few weeks with us. 

- Tris great pleasure I fear | must deny myself,” eaid I, “ for I 
have already outsiayed my leave, and have un‘ortunately some how 
incurred the displeasure of his excellency ; and unless’’—here I drop. 

d my voice, and stole a half timid look at the lady under my eye. 

hes —“ some one with influence over his grace shall interfere on 
my behalf, I begin to half fear lest I may find myself in a sad 

» 


Mrs. Paul blushed, turned away her head, while, pressing my hand 
a her own, she murmured— 
* Don't fret about it—it won’t signify.” 


I could scarce repress a smile at the success of my Lit of flattery, | 


for as such alone | intended it, when she turned towards me, and, as 
if desirous to change the topic, said— 

* Well, we heard of all of your doings—your steeple-chase, and 
your duel, and your wound, and all that—but what became of you af. 
terwards ?” 

* Oh!" said I hesitatingly, ‘I was fortunate enough to make a 


Most agreeable acquaintance, with him I Lave been spending a few | 


weeks on the coast—Father Tom Loftus.” 
Father Tom!” said Mrs. Rooney with a langh, “ the pleasantest 
crayture in Ireland. There isn’t the like of him. Did he sing you 


the ‘ Priest’s Supper?’ The lady blushed as she said these words, | 
as if carried away by a momentary excitement to speak of matters | 
not exactly suitable; and then drawing herself up, she continued in | 


& More measured tone—* You know, captain, one meets such strange 
people iu this world.” 


** To be sure, Mrs. Rooney,” said I encouragingly ; ‘‘and to one | 
like yourself, who can appreciate character, Father Loftus is indeed | 


a gem.” 
rs. Rooney, however, only smiled her assent, and again changed 
the course of the conversation. 
“You met the Bellews, I suppose, when down in the west?” 
“ Yes,” stammered I; ‘I saw a good deal of Sir Simon when in 
that country.” 


“ Ah, the poor man !” said she with real fecling, “ what an unhap. | 


py lot his has been !” 
Supposing that she alluded to his embarrassment as to fortune, the 


difficulties which pressed upon him frum money canses, I merely | 


muttered my assent. 


“ But I suppose,” continued she, “ you have heard the whole | 
story—though the unhappy event occurred when you were a mere | 


child.” 
“Tam not aware to what you allude,” said I eagerly, while a sus. 


picion shot across my mind that the secret of Sir Simon Bellew’s let- 
ter was at length to be cleared up. 


“ Ah,” said Mrs. Rooney with a sigh, “I mean poor dear Lady | 


Bellew’s affair—when she went away with a major of dragoons; 


and to be sure an elegant young man he was,they said. Pole was on the | 


inquest, and I heard him say he was the handsomest man he ever 
saw in his life.” 

“* He died suddenly, then ?” 

“‘ He was shot by Sir Simon in a duel the very day woek after the 
elopement,”’ 


After that we return to our little place near Bray, where I | 








* Andzhe ?” said I. 
*§ Poor thing, ' 


the earne t 


ed of consumption, or some say a broken heart, 
muover.”” 
“ That is a sad story indeed,” said I musingly; “and I no longer 
d man should be such as he is.” 
as very much blamed after all, for he 
never had that Jez eham out of the house.” 

“ Horace Jerningha { I, as aculd sickening fear crept over 
me. 

‘Oh, yes, that was his name. 


wonder that the poor 


‘6 Nou. indeed; t then he 
t 


He was the Honorable Horace 
Jerningham, the younger ton of some very high family in England; 
and, indeed, the elder brother has died since, and they say the title 
has become extinct ” 

It is needlees for me to attempt any description of the feelings that 
agitated my heart, when I sav that Horace Jerningham was the 
brocher of my own mother. I remembered when a child to have 
heard something of a dresdful duel, when all the family went into 
deep mourning, and my mother’s health suffered so severely, that her 
life was at one time feared of ; but that fate should ever have thrown 
me into intimacy with those upon whom this grievous injury was in. 
flicted, and by whom death and mourning were brought upon my 
house, was a sad and overwhelming affliction, that rendered me stun. 
ned and speechless. How came it then, thought I, that my mother 
never recognised the name of her brother’s antagonist when speaking 
of Miss Bellew in her letter to me. Before I had time to revolve 
this doubt in my mind, Mrs Rooney had explained it. 

** And this was the beginning of all his misfortunes. The friends 
of the poor young man were pcople of great influence, and set every 
engine te work to ruin Sir Simon, or as he then was, Mr. Simon 
Barrington. As last they got him outlawed, and it was only the very 
year he came to the title and estates of his uncle, that the outlawry 
was taken off, and he was once more enabled to return to Ireland. 
However, they had their revenge if they wished for it; for what be- 
tween recklessness and bad company, he took to gambling when 
abroad, contracted immense debts, and came into his fortune little 
better than a beggar. Since that the world has seen little of him, 
and indeed he owes it but little favor. Under Pole’s management 
the property is now rapidly improving ; but the old man cares little 
for this, and all I believe he wishes for is, to have health cnough to 
go over to the Continent, and place his daughter in a convent before 
he dies.” 

Little did she guess how every word sank deep into my heart. 
Every sentence of the past was throwing its shadow over all my 
future, and the utter wreck of ny hopes seemed now inevitable. 

While I thus sat brooding o’er my gloomiest thoughts, Mrs. Roo- 
ney, evidently affected by the subject, maintained @ perfect silence. 
At last, however, she seemed to have summed up the whole case in 


| her mind, as turning to me confidentially, with her hand pressed 


upon my arm, she added ina true moralizing cadence, very different 
from that she had employed when her feelings were really engaged— 
“And that’s what always comes of it, when a gallant, gay Lu- 
therian gets admission into a family.” 
Shall L confess, that notwithstanding the deep sorrow of my heart, 


| I could scarcely repress an outbreak of laughter at these words. We 


now chatted away on a variety of subjects, till the concourse of peo. 
ple pressing onwards to the town, the more thickly populated coun- 
try, and the distant view of chimneys, apprised us we were approach. 
ing Ennis. Notwithstanding all my wishes to get on as fast as pos- 


| sible, I found it impossible to resist an invitation to dine that day with 


the Rooneys, who had engaged a small select party at the Head Inn, 
where Mrs. Rooney's apartments were already awaiting her. 

It was dusk when we arrived, and I could only perceive that the 
gloomy and narrow streets were densely crowded with country-peo- 
ple who conversed together in groups. Here and there a knot of le- 
gal folk were congregated, chatting in a louder tone; and before the 
court-house stood the carriage of the chief justice, with a guard of 
honor of the county yeomanry, whose unsoldier-like attitude and 
droll equipments were strongly provocative of laughter. The postil- 
lions, who had wih true tact reserved “a tiot for the town,” whip- 
ped and spurred with all their might; and as we drove through the 
thronged streets, a strange impression fled abroad that we were the 
bearers of a reprieve, and a hearty cheer from the mob followed us 
to our arrival at the inn-door—a compliment which Mrs. Paul in no. 
Wise attributing to any thing save her own peculiar charms and de. 
serts, most graciously acknowledged by a smile and a wave of her 
hand, accompanied by an unlimited order for small beer—which act 
of grace was, I think, even more popular than their first impression 
concerning us. 

** Ab, captain,” said the lady with a compassionate smile, asI 
handed her out of the carriage, ‘* they are so attached to the aristoc- 
racy!” 

CHAPTER XLIILI. 


THE ASSIZE TOWN. 

When I had dressed, I found that I had above an hour to spare be- 
fore dinner, so taking my hat [ strolled out into the town. The 
streets were even more crowded now than before. The groups of 
country people were larger, and as they conversed together im the 











native tongue, with all the violent gesticulation and energetic passion 
of their nature, an inexperienced spectator might well have had sup. 
d them engaged in active strife. 

Now and then a kind of movement—a species of suppressed mur- 
mur froin the court house, would turn every eye in that direction, 
and then every voice was hushed; not a man moved. It was evi- 
dent that some trial! of the deepest interest was going forward, and on 
inquiry I learned that it was a murder case, in which six men were 
concerned. I heard also that the only evidence against them was 
from one of their own party, who had turned, as the lawyer’s term it, 
approver. I knew well that no circumstance was more calculated 
thao this to call forth all that is best and worst in Irish character, 
and thought, as | walked along through the dense crowd, I could 
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trace in the features around me, the several emotions by which they | 


were moved. Here was an old ss man leaning on a staff; 
his lack-lustre eyes gazing in wonder at some speaker who narrated 


a portion of the trial—his face all eagerness, and his hands tremulous | 


with anxiety; but I felt I could read the deep sorrow of his heart as 
he listened to the deed of blood, and wondered how men would risk 
their tenure of a life which, in a few days more, perhaps, he himself 
was to leave for ever. Here beside him was a tall and powerfully- 
built countryman; his hat drawn upon his eyes, that peered forth 
from their shadow—dark, lustroas, and almost wild in their expres- 
sion; his face, tanned by seasun and exposure, was haggard and care. 


worn, and in his firmly-clenched lips and fast-locked jaw you could | 


yead the resolute purpose of one who could listen to nothing save the 


romptings of the spirit of vengeance, and his determination that 
ood should have blood. 


Some there were whose passionate tones and violent gestures show- 


ed that all their sympathy for the prisoners was merged in the ab- the dock, where the six prisoners side by side leaned their haggard, 
— feeling of detestation for the informer; and you could mark | a 
2 


in euch groups as these, that more women were mingled, whose 
blood.shot eyes and convulsed features made them appear the very 
demons of strife itself. But the most painful sight of all was the 
children who were assembled around every knot of speakers—their 
eyes staring, and their ears eagerly drinking in each word that drop. 

d; no trace of childhood’s happy carelessness was there ; no sign 
of that light-hearted youth that knows no lasting sorrow. No: their’s 
were the rigid features of intense passion, in which fear, suspicion, 
craft, but above all, the thirst for revenge, were writ. 


There were | 


some whose clenched hand and darkened brow betokened the gloomy | 


parm of their hearts. There were others whose out-poured wrath 
violent, wild, and frantic—there was mute and speechless suffering, 
but not a tear did I see, not even on the cheek of childhood or of wo- 
man—no! Their seared and withered sorrow, no dew of tears had 
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forsworn ; and pictured forth the man who could thus surrender his 
fellows to tre scaffld, as a monster whose evidence no man could 
trust—no jury confide in; and when he had thus heightened the co. 
loring of his description by every power of an eloquence that made 
the very building ring, he turned suddenly towards the informer him- 
self, as pale, wan, and conscience-stricken, he cowered beneath the 
lightning glance from an eye that seemed to pierce his secret soul 
within him, and, apostrophizing his virtues, he directed everv glance 
upon the miserable wretch that writhed beneath his sarcasm. This 
seemed, indeed the speaker's forte. Never did I hear any thing se 


, tremendous as the irony with which he described the credit due te 


one who had so often been sworn and forsworn—“ who took an oath 
of allegiance to his king, and an oath of fealty to his fellows, and 
then was there that day with a third oath, by which, in the blood of 
his victim, he was to ratify his perjury to both, and secure himself an 
honorable independence. The caustic satire verged once—only 
onee—on something that produced a laugh, when the orator suddenly 
stopt. 

“I find, my lord, I have raised a smile. God knows, never did I 
feel less merriment. Let me not be condemned. Let not the laugh 
be mistaken—few are those events that are produced by folly and 
vice that fire the hearts with indignation, but something in them will 
shake the sides with laughter. So, when the two famous moralists 
of old beheld the sad spectacle of life, the one burst into laughter, 
the other melted into tears. They were each of them right, and 
equally right. But these laughs are the bitterrueful laughs of honest 
indignation, or they are the laughs of bitter hectic mclancholy and 
despair. But look there, and tell me where is your laughter now.” 

With these words he turned fully round and pointed his finger to 


death-like faces upon the rail, aad gazed with stupid wonder at the 
scene before them. Fourof the number did not know the lan 

but seemed, by the instinct of their position, to feel the nature of the 
appeal their advocate was making, and turned their eyes around the 
court as if in search of some one look of pity or encouragement that 
should bring comfort to their hearts. The whole thing was too dread- 
ful to bear longer, so I forced my way through the crowd, and at last 
reached the steps in front of the building. But here a new object of 
horror presented itself, and one which to this hour I cannot chase 
from before me, in the open space between the line formed by the 
soldiers and the court, knelt a woman, whose tattered garments scares 


, covered a figure emaciated by starvation—her cheeks, almost blae 
eaped curses on him who had betrayed his fellows—there was grief, | 


with famine, were pinched inwards—and her hands, which she held 


| clasped with outstretched arms before her, were like the skinny claws 


| of some wild animal. 


ever watered. Like a blighting simoom, the spirit of revenge had | 
passed over them, and scorched and scathed all the verdant charities | 


of life. The law, which in other lands is looked to for protection and 


security, was regarded by them as an instrament of tyranny; they | 


neither understood its spirit, nor trusted its decisions; and when its 
low fell upon them, they bent their heads in mournful submission, to 
raise them when opportunity offered, in wild and stern defiance. Its 
denunciations came to them sudden and severe: they deemed the 
course of justice wayward and capricious—the only feature of cer- 
tainty in its operation being, that its victim was ever the poor man. 
The passionate elements of their wild natures seemed but ill-adapt- 
ed to the slow-sustained current of legal investigation : they look 
upon all the details of evidence as the signs of vindictive malice ; 
and thought that trickery and deceit were brought in arms against 


of that hardened, dogged suffering that tells us that the heart is rather 
stecled with the desire to avenge, than bowed to weep over the 
doomed. 

Before the court-house a detachment of soldiers was drawn up un. 
der arms; their unmoved features and fixed attitudes presenting a 


As she neither spoke nor stirred, there was no 
effort made to remove her ; and there she knelt, her eyes, bloodshot 
and staring, bent upon the door of the building. A vague fear took 
possession of me. Somehow I had seen that face before. I drew 
near, and as a cold thrill ran through my blood, I remembered where. 
She was the wife of the man by whose bedside I had watched in the 
mountains. A half dread of being recognized by her kept me baek 


| for a moment—then came the better feeling, that perhaps I might be 


| the poor suffering form behind it. 


strange contrast to the excited expressions and changeful gestures of | 


those about them. The crowd at this part was thickest, and I could 


perccive in their eager looks and mute expressions, that something | 


more than common had attracted their attention; my own interest 
was, however, directed in another quarter; for, through the open 
window of the court.house I could hear the words of a speaker, whom 
I soon recognised as the counsel for the prisoner addressing the jury. 
My foraging cap passed me at once through the ranks, and after some 
little crushing I succeeded in gaining admission to the body of the 
court. 

Such was the crowd within, I could see nothing but the heads of 


able to serve her; and I walked towards her, and though she turned 
her eyes towards me as I approached, her look had no intelligence in 
it—and I plainly could see that reason had fled, and left nothing save 
I endeavored to attract her atten- 
tion, but all in vain ; and at last tried by gentle force to induce her 
to leave the place ; but a piercing shriek, like one whose tones had 
long dwelt in my heart, broke from her, and a look of such unatter- 


, able anguish, that I was obliged to desist and leave her. 
them. Hence each face among the thousands there, bore the traces | 


The crowd made way for me as I passed out, and I could see in 
their looks and demeanor the expression of grateful acknowledge- 
ment for even this shuw of feeling on my part—while some muttered 
as I went by “ God reward ye,” “ the Lord be good to you,” as though 
at that moment they had nothing in their hearts save thoughts of 
kindness and words of blessing. 

I reached my room, and sat down a sadder, if nota wiser man; 
and yet I know not this. It would need a clearer head than minete 
trace all the varying and discordant elements of character | had wit- 
nessed to their true source—to sift the evil from the good, to know 
what to cherish, what to repress, whereon to build hope, or what to 


| fear. Such was this country once !—has it changed since ? 


a closcly-wedged mass of people—save, at the distant part of the | 


court, the judges, and to their right, the figure of the pleader, whose 
back was turned towards me. 

Little as I heard of the speech, I was overwhelmed with surprise 
at.what I did hear. Touching on the evidence of the “ approver” 
but slightly, the advocate dwelt with a terrific force upon the de- 
graded character of a man who could trade upon the blood of his 
former friends and associates; scarce stopping to canvass how the 
testimony bore home upon the prisoner, he burst forth into an impas- 
gioned appeal to the hearts of the jury, on faith betrayed and vows 


— 
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SrcourRNeY, THE Punster.—Various anecdotes have been related of 
this curious compound of wit and genious but the following has never 
been published before : 

Sigourney was a distant relative of Chief Justice Parsons, und for some 
time resided in his family. His powers of imitation were su wonderful, 
that he could imitate the voices of others to perfection—but none more 
so than the Chief Justice’s. One evening Parsons was to be absent, un- 
known to the members of the family, excepting Sigourney, who at the 
appointed hour for family devotions, came from the Justice's study, to the 
top of the stairs, as was the old gentleman’s custom, and called the 
household to prayers.—Sigourney was so correct in his imitation of his 
relative’s voice, and had become so familiar with his language in prayer, 
that he carried on and concluded the performance so admirably, that so 
one present detected the deception. 
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Tue Scotcuman’s Apvice To 41s Daucuter, on Leavino Home 
yor a Buarvine Scuovurt—Now, daugtivr, se hae just four 
learn in Edinburgh: ye hae to learn to manage your he ad, your hands, 

our feet, and your heart. Your head wi! sire a hile redding up 
eith outside and inside. It’s no 
knots, the gildet kames, and the toppina 0’ weelsleckit-up-hair, Urt a 
to stand the test for jife; and yet these are a’ becorning in their place 
But there is something else required. Ye maun learn to think for your- 
sel, and act for yoursel, tor you canna always have your mother and me 
to think and act for you. Ye maun learn to calculate and weigh not only 
your own actions, but your motives of action, as well as the aciions and 
@pparent motives of those with whom you have 'o deal; and stick ays 
by that, my child, of which you ace sure never to be ashamed, either in 
this world, or in the one that’s to come. 

If ever ye be spared w be a wife, there will be mair depend on your 
head than on your hands; but yet you are nae the waur o’ being able to 
cook your family a neat dinner, and make yoursel @ new gown at orra 
time, or a frock to a bit wee ane. 

But now for the heart, daughter; that ie what requires the maist care, 
and the maist watching ower of all, and there’s nonght else that I am sae 
unqualified to gie advice in. Keep it aye free o’ malice, rancour, and de- 
ceit; and as to the forming of ony improper connections, or youthful par- 
tialities, it is sae dangerous at your time o’ life, that no advice nor guard- 
fanship can countervail. I maun therefore leave it entirely to your own 
discretion and good sense. 

I might have mentioned the management of the tongue, as another, 
and a separate point of attention; but it is a mere machine, and acts 
only in subordination to the head and the heart ; and if these are kept in 
proper order, the other winna rin far wrang. But dinna be ower the 
matter punctual! about catching the snappy English pronounciation. lt 
looks rather affected in a country girl, to be always snapping at the Ho- 
gilsh, and at the same time popping in an auld Scot’s phrase that she 
learned in the nursery, for it is impossible to get quit o’ them But mind 
aye this, my child—that good sense is well faured and becoming, in 
whatever dialect it be spoken ; and ane’s mother tongue suits always the 
lips of either a bonny lass or an auld carl the best.—Etirick Shepherd. 
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the bubs and curs, the ribbons, &nd ine 


Wuire-Wasninc.—The husband gone, the ceremony begins. The 
walls are in a few minutes stripped of their furniture ; paintings, prints, 
and looking-glasses lie in a huddled heap about the floors ; the curtains 
re torn from the testers, the beds crammed into the windows ; chairs, 
and tables, bedsteads, and cradies, crowd the yard; and the garden 
fence bends beneath the weight of carpets, blankets, eloth cloaks, old 
oats, and ragged breeches. Here may be seen the lumber of the kitch- 
en, forming a dark and confused mass; for the foreground of the picture, 
gridirons, and frying-pans, rusty shovels, and broken tongs, Spits, and 
pots, joiat-stools, and the fractured remaina of rush-bottomed chairs.— 
There a closet has disgorged its bowels; cracked tumblers, broken wine 
Bilasses, phials of forgotten physic, papers of unknown powders, seeds, 
and dried herbs, handfuls of old corks, tops of teapots, and stoppers of 
@eparted decanters :—from the rag-hole in the garret, to the rat-hole in 
the cellar, no place escapes unrummaged. It would seem as if the day 
of general doom was come, and the utensils of the house were dragged 
forth to judgment. This ceremony completed, and the house thoroughly 
evacuated, the next operation is to smear the walls and ceilings of every 
room with brushes dipped in a solution of lime called white-wash.— 
These smearings, and seratchings, washings, and dashings, being duly 

rformed, the next ceremonial is to cleanse and replace the distracted 

urniture. The losses and destruction incident to two whitewashings, 
@re equal to one removal, and three removals equal to one fire.—Dr. 
Franklin. 


———— 


Tax Marcu or Lire.—In our progress through the world a thousand 
things stand continually in our way. Some people meet us full in the 
face with opposite opinions and inclinations; some stand before us in the 
pursuit of pleasure or interest, and others follow close at our heels. Now 
‘we ought, in the first place, to consider that the road is as free for one as 
for another; aud therefore we have no right to expect that persons should 
@° out of our way to let us pasa, any more than we out of ours. Then, 
if we do not mutually yield and accommodate a little, it is clear that we 
must all stand still, or te thrown into a perpetual confusion of squeezing 
and jostling. If we are all in a hurry to get on as fast as possible to some 

int of pleasure or interest in our view, and if we do not occasionally 

old back when the crowd gathers, and angry contentions arise, we 
should only augment the tumult without advancing our progress. On the 
whole, it is our business to méve on steadily, but quickly, obstructing 
others as little as possible, yielding a little to this man’s prejudice and 
shat man’s desires, and doing eve ry thing in our power to make the jour- 
of life easy to all our fellow travellers as well as to ourselves. — Mar- 

tin’s Christian Lacon, 

i 

Tue Tames Tor-nait.—Sir Mark Isambard Brune 
faction of first walking under the Thames. 
of art and perseversuce, and will remain a splendid monument of sk 
to future ages. Of course our 
made by a French gentieman u is English auditors as to the i 
size of Sir Isambard, when he said to them “ Monsieur Brunet is 
man—giant engineer—his great we 


Thames onder de vate: from ye 


had the satis- 


His tunnel is a great triam 
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readers have heard of the ir rr 
af nee 


1 great 
nail (tunnel) gc ss de ri 
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Cotp Water asp Paosrpenity:—Some few weeks ago, we had the 
pi assure of hes g Jam B nan, Esq. British Consul for this port, 


le} { ne the Howard Society, on which occasion he re- 


deliver ana 
jated t 


Seve 


a, RE 

followi 2 circumstances: 
ral ye lean dined with him who had risen by his 

istry and integrity alone, from hamble life to a proud elevation 
On bein to take a glass of wine, the following con- 
vyersation ensued: 

**Do you allow persons at your table to drink what they please ?” 
asked the 

“* Certs ’ replied the consul. 

Then I'll take ae} water.” 
“ Ah, indeed! And how long have you drank cold water?” 
* Ever since I was eleven years old.” 
‘1s it possible? And what induced you to adopt the principle of to- 


‘ago a 


viled 


ete y 
» s0ciet y 


guest. 
inly, 


ss O 


tal abstinence !” 
“Seeing a person intoxicated.” 
«“ Well,” continued the consul, “if you have had the firmness of pur- 
pose to continue up to this time without taking any intoxicating drinks, 
{ do not wonder that you have reached your present position.” 

The consul afterwards learnt that the person he saw intoxicated was 
his father.—N. Y. Organ. 

ae 

Anotuer Veto.—A fond father, wishing to form an alliance be- 
tween his stupid son and a fine young lady of his acquaintance, sent 
him to her with the following note: 

“Dear Madam—allow me to present my Bill for your accep- 
tance.” 

The lady sent the lad back to his father, with the following reply. 

“ Dear Sir—your Bill is vetoed.” 


Wasuinoton Cakt.—This cake derives its name from the fact that 
it was a great favorite at the table of Gen. Washington; the last two 
years of his life, it always formed one of the delicacies of his breakfast 
table, and is considered one of the standing dishes at a Virginia dejeune. 

Recipe.—Take two lbs. of flour, one quart of milk, with an ounce of 
butter heated together, put the milk and butter into the flour when it is 
about lukewarm, add a penny’s worth of yeast, three eggs and a tea- 
spoonful of salt, place it in pans over night, and bake it in the morning, 
in a quick oven for three quarters of an hour.—AlLany Cultivator. 


The power of the mind, in the fervor of poetical composition, flows 
like a mountain torrent—sparkling, foaming, beautiful and grand; but 
passing principally over rocks, and nourishing only the solitary tree, or 
the Howers of its mossy borders. The energy of the understanding em- 
ployed upon the development of the truths of nature has a calm and 
quiet progress; in its motion it is like the navigable river; it bears upon 
it, ships, it waters a fertile country, and wkat it wants in beauty it pos- 
sesses in benefit; what is deficient in rapidity is supplied in strength -_ 
Sir H. Davy. 

Guilt, though it may attain a temporal splendor, can never confer real 
happiness. The evil consequences of our crimes long survive their com- 
mission, and, like the ghosts of the murdered, forever haunt the steps of 
the malefactor. The paths of virtue, though seldom those of world 
greatness, are always those of pleasantness and peace.—Sir Walter 
Se ytt. 

Motion or tHe Heant.—The heart is kept in motion, we know not 
how ; nor can the wisest anatomist or physiologist in the world tell us, 
We know that the lungs have something to do in the case; and when 
once set a-going, we can form some idea of what keeps it in action; bat 
after all, the rea! cause of the continued motion of either the heart or the 
lungs is a great mystery, and will probably remain so for ever.—Girtin. 


Dr. Paris has just been with me. 
touic. 


Pulse languid: he has prescribed e 
He talked of the folly of patients prescribing for themselves, and 
quoted a fable cf Camerarius:—An ass laden with salt was crossing a 
brook ; the water diluted the salt, and lightened the burden. He com- 
municated his discovery to a brother donkey laden with wool. The lat- 


ter tried the same experiment, and found his load double in weight.— 
James Smith's Memoirs, &c. 


Tue Kyave at Carps.—Borel, in his glossary says that the term 
valet was anciently applied to the King’s eldest son; and hence the 
valet or knave fullows the King and Queen in a pack of cards. 


What madness is it for a man to starve himself to enrich his heir, and 


so turn a friend into an enemy, for his joy at your death will be in pro- 
portion to what you leave him.—Seneca. 


A Comrtimest.—In a large party, Dr. Parr had been endeavoring to 


hammer an argument into the convictions of an auditor, who replied 


when he ceased 


1 speaking, ‘1 do not quite understand your object ; but, 
as far as | comprehend it, I can only say, that my mind refuses to receive 
the impression yon would give it.’’ “‘ Why, then, sir,” lisped the doctor. 
oe | only say, that your mind has the dullness of lead, without its 
malleability.”’ 
The Mills’ Point Herald, says, that not many years ago, three persons 
iring the fullowing significant names, were associated together in part- 
Paducah— Messrs. Hate, Groan, & Death. 

Distress Amono THe Farmers or IneELAND.—An American edi- 
tor in the Emerald Isic, writes to the Philadelphia National Gazette 


as follows : 


he 


hersinp, at 
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THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


The whole will be completed in 1845, according to the original plan of 


We present in this number of the Brother Jonathan a view of the new Houses of Parliament, now in course of erection in London. 
Its hues vary from ochre 


the builders, for the work is proceeding with extraordinary rapidity. The material used is the Balsover stone, which is admirably adapted in texture and color for a public building. 


to a silvery grey. Between the upper and lower windows will be a series of large panels, bearing in relief the arms of all the sovereigns of England, ending in those of the reigning queen. 
The work when complete will be one of the most grand and imposing in the world. In general style it is eminently adapted to its location and purpose, and to the genius and character of the nation whose 
There will be in the aspect of the new building no air of intrusive modernness, but it will be made to harmonise with the venerable Hall and Abbey of Westminster 


legislators will assemble within its walls. 
which stand close beside it; and to preserve its keeping with the venerable associations which accompany the idea of the Parliament Houses of ancient Britain. 
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New-Dork: 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1842. 


Sa OUR WEEKLY GossIP. 


Peeps from our window show new “ features of society’ now—pinch- 
ed neses, bine cheeks, watery eyes, trembling lips, shrugged shoulders, 
hands under cover, hurried steps, and general fiigidity. Jack Frost has 
really issued his premonitory warning in right cold and serious earnest. 
Muffs and boas, fur-lined shoes and gloves, warm shawls, padded silks, 
upper Benjamins, and winter cloaks are already dreamed of as not en- 


September, and that the Jast week is hardly entered upon, at that. But 
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ed 
between employers and employees ; and all was, at last accounts, subsi- 
ding into quiet; generally, tov, witha teadency in favor of the operatives. 
The :umored destruction of Sir Robert Peei’s mansion is not only contra- 
dicted, but, it would appear, was not even attempted. 

In our own country there is a dearth of general and political intelli- 
gence—but some of the papers are already throwing about mysterious 


givings out, which may mean any thing or nothing, of certain great finan- 


| cial propositions, which are to emanate from the Executive, at the open- 


ing of the next Congress, and reconcile all factions, promote all interests, 
settle all commercial difficulties, &c. &c. These rhapsodies unforte- 
nately happen to be too indefinite and admit of too much latitude in their 
explanation and construction to be easily understood, or positively laid 


| hold upon; and business men have generally learned to lovk at such 


things with apathy, and to trust to minding their own business for sue- 


; | cess and prosperity. 
tirely insupportable, notwithstanding the fact that this is the month of | 


we cannot bring ourselves toebelieve that this chilly aspect of things is | 


really to last until winter. There must be some pleasant weeks of warm 
gun yet, or all precedents in the memory of the weather wise will go fur 
nothing. 

Our paper this week will be found far from frost-bitten, whatever may 
be sa’* of the atmosphere. The engravings which we present are valu- 
able as specimens of art, independent of the attraction which each pes- 
sessesses, from its subject. “ Thurgarton Church,” which we gave last 
week, is followed in this paper by a view of a modern structure—the 
Church of St, Marylebone. 
acceptable engraving to every body, as the Cathedral has always been 


one of the “ Lions” of the great metropolis. 


The “Interior of St. Paul’s” will be a very 


The view of the present 
state of the new parliament houses is an interesting engraving, particu- 
larly to artists and builders, and to all interested in the progress of archi- 
tecture—which, in acountry like ours, where the cities 


“ never are but always to be built”? — 
must include every body. Frenchmen and their descendants, and not 
they only, but the whole public will notice with gratification the splendid 
engravings commemorative of the character of the late Duke of Or- 
leans. 

* Chatham Dock Yard”’ is a beautiful engraving ; and we shall give 
either in our next, or soon after, a series of engravings very interesting 
to “ aquatics,’ 
the contest for which suggested the idea ef the beautiful little operatic 
farce, ‘‘The Waterman.” And, speaking of farces, the friends of the 
quaint Keeley will be delighted at the presence ef his “ queer mug,” in 
the Jonathan. 

In another place we have announced an article, illustrated with engra- 
vings which will be highly interesting to the large communion of Wesley- 
ans in this country. 


’? the representation of a boat race, and of the prize dress, 


In their turns every class of our readers will be 
presented with engravings illustrative of current events, or of historical 
incidents interesting to them: and the general taste will not be forgot- 

ten while we are catering for classes. In one word, we intend to make 
the Brother Jonathan the exponent of the wonderful progress of the arts 
as well as of light literature and general information. 

Among the selections in this day’s paper, from the late English maga- 
zines, we commend the lovers of fun to the Mistakes of Two Nights,” 
from Blackwood. This, by the way, is No 5 of the “ Northern Circuit” 
and probably the last of that very amusing series of papers—said to be, 
by the author of Ten Thousand-a-year—though between us reader, we 
don’t believe that. The stories are good enough, without borrowing a 
fictitious credit for them. Each is independent of the rest of the series, 
and if it so happen that any reader has not seen the first four, he need 

,not be afraid to read No 5. The Com- 
missioner we have Jaid aside until next week. 


Jack Hinton is clever as usual. 


The Foreign News, an abstract of which will be found in another col- 
umn, is interesting and important, though not startling. The graia har- 
vest is the best for eighteen years, abundant in quantity, excellent in 
quality, and safely housed. Wheat had fallen fifteen shillings a quarter 
within a few weeks, and American salted provisions appeared to form 
quite a staple in the diet of the poor and middling classes. The cheap- 
nees of provisions had given every thing an aspect of cheerfulness, mar- 
red only by the strikes of the operatives. 


ever, proved 


These turn-outs had, how- 
to be of no political character, but were purely struggles 


' 
the retirers. 


| nomination. 


| spatch of the paper to agents and per mail. 


It is conceded now, we believe, on all hands, that Messrs. Webster and 
Caleb Cushing aad 
Louis McLean, are spoken of as probable successors to tlie vacancies 


Forward will not retain their seats in the cabinet. 


which these retirements will create, though not to the exact places of 
Mr. Tyler, in the removal of Mr. Roberts, at Philadel- 
phia, and in other and subordinate changes, shows a determination to 
strengthen himself in his place, which argues an intention not to refuse 
to be a candidate for re-election, should opportunity occur to accept that 
Should it be made, however, it is obvious that it must 
come from a third party, as neither of the two recognised great par- 
ties will put him at their head. 


* * Circumstances have made us a little tardy this week in the do- 
This is a circumstance 


which does not often oceur—if it did our readers might not notice it now, 


| opposite character. 


| ing even what we have experienced for Capt. Marryatt. 


nor we neither. 
—_—E 

New Novets.—Percival Keene, by Captain Marryat, received in this 
country by the Great Western on Sunday, was published at the Jonathan 
office, in a two sheet extra, on Tuesday evening, in a neat form for city 
circulation, stitched in a handsome cover. From the hour that the first 
copies were ready for the desk, to the present time, the press has beer 
unable to deliver copies fast enough to supply the city demand. The sale 
has been immense—unparalleled indeed, by any of the previous iasues 
of the Jonathan press in the form of extras—Bulwer’s fame to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. It would therefore seem that a few years silence 


has restored the Captain’s popularity with American readers. Sea Tales 


| are, however, invatiably better received than other steries of equal merit ; 
| and Percival Keene has another advantage also. It was understood from 
| its title, and from the publishers’ notices, that it is a series of antithesee 


to Peter Simple, and as Peter Simple has been very popular and widely 
read, all the world was anxious to see what Capt. M. had made of the 
We have heard but one opinion expressed of the 
work—viz., that it is very interesting and thoroughly like Marryat. 

If any of our country friends have experienced more delay than their 
impatience could excuse in the receipt of Percival Keene, we cry their 
mercy. The ravenous public here have not allowed us to “sleep o° 
nights,” so earnest has been the demand. We have lived from hour ta 
hour in the hope of a slackening of the sale, which should permit us 
to see a hundred perfected copies on hand at once; and just begin to 
see the prospect for such a temporary lull in the storm of avidity among 
the Captain's readers. 

The next rush will be for Bulwer’s “‘ Last of the Barons.’ The fame 
of the author, the title and subject of his work, and the anticipatory 
hirts which have been thrown out, will make a demand for this, exceed- 
“* Zanoni’” 
was sold for twenty-five cents, and had been already published in part in 
another form; Eva was poetry, which does not run so fast in these utila- 
rian days—but the “ Last of the Barons’”’—a prose novel, with an intet- 
ligible subject—price one shilling—will eclipse the demand for Marryat 


again. Wecan only promise to supply the public with ours, the only 


| correct and convenient newspaper edition, as fast as a steam press cam 


| throw it off. 


| 


ee 

i> Gould, Banks & Co., have published in a brace of handsome ve- 
lumer, a collection of the essays, sketches, &., of the late Wm. P. 
Hawes, with a biography by Herbert. 

















Hicary Isterestisc.—In the next Brother Jonathan we shall pub- 
lish a report of the proceedings of the great Wesleyan Conference in 
London, in June last. Bishop Soule, and the Rev. Thomas Sargent 


were present at the conference as representatives from the Methodist | 


Episcopal Ciurch in this country. Accompanying the report will be 
three splendid engravings, one, a portrait of Dr. Hannah, Theologica! Tu- 
tor inthe Wesleyan Institute at Hoxton, who presided over the business 

of the conference ; the other two, elegant views of the interior of the cha- 
pel, with the conference in session, and of the interior of the Centenary | 
Hall, occupied as a bazaar by the Wesleyan Ladies. Thee engravings | 
are from views taken on the spot, and have been recognised by gentle- | 
men who were present as exceedingly faithful. Of their merits as mere | 
engravings all our readers can judge. | 

vinden 
Mr. Tuckerman’s Poem.—A friend, writing from the East, informs 

us that “* Mr. Henry T. Tuckerman’s poem, recently delivered at Wa- | 
terville College, Maine, was a production of great merit. Mr. T. chose | 
for his subject ‘The Spirit of Poetry’ which he treated in the happiest 
manner, and we trust the production will shortly be given to the public- 
The poem consists of some seven or eight hundred lines, written in the 
heroic measure, the cadence of which is varied oceasionally in order to 
relieve the monotony of the strain, a capital plan by the way, and one 
that should be more frequently adopted by those who choose this kind of 
metre. After a brief invocation, the theme is introduced by an allusion 


to the attraction of travel, whichis pictured in the pursuit of the beauti- 
ful. Natural beauty is then described as a source of poetry, and illustra- | 
ted by reference to celebrated objects, Niagara, Mount Aitna, &c. From 
the charms of Nature the po t proceeds to those of Art and Antiquity, 
and then unfolds the subject as it is exemplified in human life. Among | 
the descriptive passages, “ italy,” ‘‘ A Rural Cemetery,” and “The | 
Death of Keats,” are beautifully introdaced. The poem concludes with | 
a reference to several of the most distinguished bards, and the consola- 
tions their art afforded. Altogether it is just such a performance as might 
be expected from the heart and brain of one whose elegant diction and 
striking thoughts have won so many adiirers. Mr. Tuckerman is one 
of the purest prose writers in our country, and his late effurt, amply sus- 
tains his reputation as a graceful and original poet.” 
RS eas 
American Notes, ror Generat Circuration.—Under this title 


Messrs. Chapman & Hall, London, announce a new work by Mr. Dick- 
ens, to appear in October in two volumes, post octavo. That the work | 
will beeagerly and widely read in this country as well as in England, 
there can be no doubt whatever; and that Mr. D. will have to suffer | 


some from our thin-skinned people is exceedingly probable. We are rea- 


dy to read, and make whatever improvement of the matter the work may | 
permit.—It is hardly necessary to say that the pretended letter from Mr. 
Dickens, which we have already pronounced a hoax, is sv proved by the 
late arrival. 


The circular te the booksellers in London only, is ge- | 
nuine. 


a 


ton and Newman, “‘ Uncas and Miantonomoh,” a very interesting histo- 
rical discourse, by William L. Stone; and Nichol on the Solar System. 
This latter is by the author of ‘‘ The Architecture of the Heavens,” 


which is so widely and justly approved. 
——— 
The Messrs. Appleton have issued the continuations of Hector 


O'Halloran, and Handy Andy, with wonderful promptness. The 
Philadelphia publishers have also pushed out the continuation of Our 
Mess. 


New Works.—We have received from the publishers, Messrs. Day- | 


— 

“ Finst Impressions, or Hints to those who would make Home 
Happy,” by Mrs. Ellis, and Clarke’s Scripture Promises, are received 
from the press of the Messrs. Appleton. 


The first is a volume of the 
series of Stories for the People and their Children ; the second a little | 


volume uniform with their miniature devotional library. 
- a 
Osrruany.—Mr. S. D. Langtree, formerly of this city, and one of the 
original editors of the Democratic Review, died a few days since at Bar 
on’s Castle, Md., at the age of 31. 


Mr. Langtree was a native of Ire- 
Jand, and educated, we believe, at Trinity College, under the auspices of 
the Jate Lord Castlereagh. He was a fine scholar and a man of talents, 
with many excellent points of personal character, 
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| cemmencing on Monday next. 


| in New Jersey. 


| of the whole matter from the Tribune. 
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Tue Harper's StanDarp Novets.—Paul Clifford is the fourth of 








the series of the novels published by the Harpers at twenty-five cents per 
namber. 


EE 

Tue Drama.—Mr. Vandent ti, sun of the well-known tragedian, has 
made, at the Park, a favorable, though it cannot be deemed a great im- 
pression. He commenced in a very difficult character—that of Hamlet, 
and made some excellent points, though the part requires more maturity 
of powers than can be expected from one so young in his profession. He 
had a large audience and an enthusiastic reception. 

Signor De Begnis has been compelled to abandon his project for giv- 
ing a series of Italian operas in New York. A failure of this enterprise 
we certainly expected, but not until the projectors had impoverished and 
embarrassed themselves by their efforts. We congratulate the Signorand 
his friends on the good sense which has induced them to save themselves 
in season. 

Madame Celeste, who came out in the Great Western, has made an 
engagement for six nights with Mr. Hamblin of the Bowery Theatre, 
She will draw full houses, at the old 
Bowery prices. 

The Olympic is playing to good houses. 

— 

Tue Late Prize Ficut.—MeCleester and Sullivan, two of the aid- 
ers and abettors in the late prize fight in Westchester County have been 
arrested and committed, the former to a jail in Westchester, the latter 
The Common Council of this city have passed a resolu- 
tion offering $200 for information which may lead to the apprehension 
and conviction of any of the principals in the fight, an $50 for accesso- 
ries. We trust the offer may lead to their arrest, conviction, and punish- 
ment. We had, last week, a notice of the transaction, and that our dis- 
tant readers may appreciate its full brutality, we annex the following sum 
It is a specimen of as able use 
of language as is often met: 

But why linger on the dreadful scene? At the one hundred and 
twentieth round, McCoy stood up as erect as ever, but with his eyes 
closed in funeral black, his nose destroyed, his face gone, and clots of 
blood choking the throat which had no longer power to eject them. He 


| could barely walk, but still sparred with some spirit, though unable to 


get ina blow at his still vigorous antagonist, though the latter was evi- 
dently suffering severely from blows in his body. The fight had now 
lasted two hours and forty-three minules, McCoy had received not less 
than one hundred square blows, and had been thrown or knocked down 
eighty-one times, his opponent falling heavily as possible upon him. For 
the last time was this repeated; and, when Lilly was lifted off, McCoy 
was found lifeless, and sank inanimate as lead in his second’s arms. 
‘Time’ was called, but for him Time was no more! Lilly was declared 
victor, and, appearing little hurt and less disfigured. jumped up with a 
ery of exultation and sprang ont of the ring! McCoy still gasped for 
breath, sucking his remnants of lips far back into his mouth by the vio- 
lence of the effort. A moment more, and his struggles ceased—the wi- 
dow’s darling child bad been immolated on the altar of ‘Sport !’—he 
was dead! And even in that moment of freezing horror—when it would 
seem that the blood of the hardiest ruffian must have curdled with con- 
scious guilt and remorse, and a shadow darkened the most indurated 
brow—even then, in reference to the fact that another fight had been ar- 
ranged to come off on this occasion, one voice was raised in the crowd, 
exclaiming, ‘Come, carry off your dead, and produce your next 
man!”—Thus closed the fight at Hastings and the life of Thomas 
McCoy! 
ec 

Tnomas Luioyp, the defaulter whose embezzlement of the city funds 

and flight for the Cape de Verd Islands have formed the topic of so much 


newspaper and other comment is dead. He was on his return to this 


city inthe same vessel in which he left, when he died of yellow fever 


contracted abroad. 
lI 


Potators.—When the gardener of Sir Walter Raleigh, at Younghall, 
in the county of Cork, had reared to the full maturity of * apples,” the 
potatoes which he had received from the knight as a fine fruit from 
America, Sir Walter, having examined it, was, or feigned to be, so 
dissatisfied, that he ordered the ‘‘ weed” to be rooted out. The garden- 
er obeyed ; and on rooting out the weeds, found a bushel of potatves. 

But useful as the potato is now considered—almost universally—it is 
not a little amusing to observe by recurring to the history of its early in- 
troduction, the powerful prejudices it had to contend with. In Scotland, 
it was objected that ‘' potatoes are not mentioned in the Bible ;"’ in the 
lonian isles, that they were the forbidden fruit of Paradise; and in 
France, the benevolent gentleman who introduced aud took pains to 


spread them, was “ voted against,” under the plea that he had iavent; 


ed the potato.— Dr. Alcott. 
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yOR THE BROTHER JONATHAN, | 
THE SHINGLE DINNER. 


In a country, so characterized fur the dinner and barbecue propensi 
ties of its inhabitants, as ours unquestionably is, it need occasion no spe- 
cial wonder if now and then, a dinner tendeyed to some distinguished | 
individual and accepted, meets not that publicity and notoriety to which 
ft would seem such occasions are ever entitled. I have however, more | 
than suspected that the silence, I might say, the contemptuous silence 
manifested by the gentlemen of the press, of this city, in relation to the | 
great dinner, lately given at Shingle City in honor of William Shingle, 
Esq., of that place, has proceeded from the unmanly and pitiable appre- | 
hension that in trumpeting forth the praises of Shingle City, it might 
possibly be done to the disparagement of their own. I would by no | 
means judge uncharitably, but I confess as a proud son of Shingle City, | 
though now a resident of this, that I have rather taken in dudgeon the | 
disrespectful course pursued by the city newspapers in their thus endea- 
voring to hide in obscurity, an affair, so highly honorable to all concern- 
ed; and were it not that I am in the weekly receipt of the ‘‘ Shingle City | 
Illuminator,” to which I have been a subscriber since its first establish- 
ment, I should have been in entire darkness as to the sayings and doings | 
connected with the great “ Shingle Dinner.’’ The first intimation I had 
of the affair was the following editorial paragraph which appeared in the 
aforesaid Illuminator under date of July 1st. 


“ DIsINTERESTED BenevoLence AnD Wonnverrut Rescve.—We | 
understand that yesterday as our distinguished fellow-citizen William 
Shingle, Esq., was crossing the bridge in the eastern section of this city, 
his attention was suddenly arrested by certain sounds as if from an ani- | 
mal in deep distress. On looking in the water he at once perceived that | 
the cry proceeded from Mr. Canine’s young dog Aristarchus, who had 
very imprudently ventured into the water before he had learned to swim, 
and was now likely, to all human appearance, to suffer the melancholy 
consequences of his hardihood and rashness. Mr. Shingle, deeply affect- | 
ed with his perilous situation, and actuated by that true benevolence and 
philanthropy which have ever characterised him, at once took measures | 
to effect his rescue: having tied a piece of twine (which he always car- | 
ries about with him to be at hand on an emergenc y) tothe centre of his 
silver headed cane, he immediately let it down to the water, and at the | 
same time endeavored by every possible means within the range of conax- 
ing and whistling, to induce the unfortunate and almost expiring dog to 
lay hold of it with his fore paws. This humane and sagacious expedi- 
ent, at length proved eminen‘ly successful: the imprudent Aristarchus, 
after much floundering about in the water, contrived to grab the silver 
headed cane, on which he was at once elevated to terra-irma by Mr. 
Shingle and saved from a premature watery grave in the days of his 
mere puppyhood. Mr. Shingle doubtless experiences in the spontaneous 
emotions of his own benevolent heart all the reward he desires for per- 
forming an act of such matchless hum unity; but nevertheless inasmuch 
as the exploit he achieved was at the imminent peti! of his silver headed 
eane which has been: in the family of the Shingles for three successive 
generations, we confidently trust that our citizens will in some public and 
substantial manner testify their approbation of his services and character. 


We therefore recommend that a meeting of all who are thus disposed, be 


held at the Coffee and Cakes Hotel on the 6th inst. 


“Tn justice to Mr. Canine, it is perhaps necessary to add that he im- 
mediately placed his dog Aristarchus under the tuition of Sigr. Cur- 


swimero, the worthy precepter of the swimming school for dogs in this | 


city.” 

Of course, after the perusal of the above, my mind was well 
for the following, which I copy from the next number of the Illuminator. 

“In compliance with a suggestion thrown out in the last number of 
this paper in relation to the propriety of this community evincing by some 
public demonstration, their admiration of the revered Shingle, we are 
happy to state that a most overflowing meeting was held on the 5th inst. 
to take the matter into consideration. Leonidas Bulrush, Esq., being 
ealled to the chair and Goosequill Sciibo, Esq., appointed Secretary, 
the call of the meeting was read, and the assembly addressed in the 
most singularly felicitous manner by Mr. Oxygen Onyx, of Onyx 
Place. Mr. Onyx took occasion to review the whole life of the es- 


teemed Shingle, alluding particularly to his many disinterested ex- 


| prepared } 








ertiona for the public good, his unobtrusive deportment, and, above eli” 
his unprecedented benevolence of character. In support of his posses- 
sion of this last trait, he narrated in the most touching strains of eilo- 
quence the affair of the rescned Aristarchus, and rarely has it been our 
lot to listen to such silvery strains of the tender and pathetic. At the 
close of this soul-subduing address, sobs were audible from ail parts of 
the room, and the general blowing of noses that succeeded, gave suffi- 
cient indication of the vast amount of sympathy and sentimentalism crea- 
ted by the.orator’s powerful effort. Mr. Onyx having wiped the perspi- 
ration from his ample brow with his white linen pocket-handkerchief, 
took his seat on the platform, and was succeeded by Sangaree Smirkley, 
Esq., who presented a set of resolutions which he prefaced with an ad- 
dress worthy the days of Cicero. This speech, for its transcendant 
aublimity of thought, towering grandeur of language, brilliant and ori- 
ginal metaphor, vivid conception, and logical and conclusive reasoning, 
will as a literary production take a stand a little higher than any other 
canine paper on record. Those present will not soon forget the intellec- 
tual feast there enjoyed. While Mr. Onyx, in depicting the horrible 
situation of Aristarchus while in the water, and in pourtraying the deep 
regret and solemnity that would have pervaded the minds of this com- 
munity, had he gone to Davy Jones’s locker, drew tears from every eye, 
and melted every heart in sympathy; none but a Smirkley was at once 
capable of erasing from the minds of an audience the melancholy picture 
and leading their imaginations to roam through the azure vault of heaven, 
he pioneering the way, and in his extollment of Shingle, emitting flashes 
of thought as unexpected as they were magnificent. The most rapturous 
applause of the audience succeeded each sentence of this thrilling ad- 
dress, and eleven rounds of the most enthusiastic cheering greeted its 
triumphant finale. We exceedingly regret that our limits forbid us giv- 
ing the speeches of Oayx and Smirkley in full; we have, however, pub- 
lished them in pamphlet form, and they may be had at our desk any 
time after 12 o’clock this day—price 3 cents. 

*‘ We trust no father in our land will lose time in placing these models 
of pure Addivonian English in the hands of his children. 

“ The resolutions, which were seconded by Solo Van Humbug, Esq., 
and unanimously adopted, were as follows :— 

“ Resolved, That this meeting entertain the liveliest feelings of re- 
gard and admiration for their distinguished townsman, William Shingle, 
Esq 
by his late meritorious and successful effort in the rescue of the dog Aris- 
tarchus from impending dissolution, merits the commendation and grati- 
tude of this community, as well as the particular consideration of the 
world in general. 

“* Resolved, That like Crichton of old, he be termed the ‘ Admirable 
Shingle,’ or at least the ‘ Incomparable Shingle.’ 

* Resolved, That a chalk statue of the Admirable Shingle be placed 
in the centre of the chief room of the Coffee and Cakes Hotel, and that 
that eminent sculptor, Ramrod Chisel, Esq., be immediately employed 
on the work. 

“ Resolved, That the Incomparable Shingle be invited to partake of a 
public dinner at the Coffee and Cakes Hotel on the 14th inst. 

“* Resolved, That Dr. Oreb Ollapod and Col. Tobias Snodgrass be ap- 
pointed a Committee to confer with the Illustrious Shingle on the sub- 
ject. 

“ Resolved, That these proceedings be publsshed in the Shingle City 
Illuminator. 

(“« Signed) “ Leonipus Buirvusn, Pres. 
‘¢ GoosEQuiLt Scrino, Sec.” 

I heard nothing more of the affair until I received the Illuminator of 
the 15th of July, which contained the following account of the dinner :-— 

“ THE SHINGLE DINNER. 

‘“‘ Yesterday was a proud day for Shingle City. a day long to be re- 
membered by the Shingletonians, and in handing down the account of its 
festivities to posterity, they perform no more than an act of common jus- 
tice to the age in which we live. We indeed conceive it desirable, nay, 
necessary that our children’s children for many generations, be enabled 
to look back at this epoch in our history, this green spot in our existence, 
as a city with becoming admiration and reverence. We have no fear 
that generations to come will blush for their ancestry, nor desire to be 


thought as did the Romaas, the progeny of the gods, when in perusing 
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the records of the past, they find that their forefathers of the present | reason and the flow of soul. The toasts, songs and sentiments were all 


day were actors in a scene so rife with classic and literary elegance— 
Demosthenic eloquence and soul-stirring sentiment, as was the one we 
are about to historify. 
consented to accept the intended honor, many were the apprehensions of 
the people that the well known diffidence of his character would induce 
him to decline becoming the object of such public attentions. These 
fears we are free to confess, we ourselves shared in; nor were they | 


Up to the time in which our excellent Shingle | 


groundless; we state unqualifiedly that had not the committee very | 
wisely and sagaciously touched our ‘“‘ Admirable Shingle” on his weak- | 


est point, they would never have overcome his extreme reluctance to ap- | 


pear as the lionised object of the day. This very weakuess of which we 
speak, tells volumes of the humanity of this matchless man. When all 


other arguments of our efficient committee failed—the plea that the 


cause of humanity would be subserved, and that from his own bright ex- | 


ample, expiring cats as well as dogs would throughout Christendom 
hereafter become the objects of human sympathy and concern; a tear in 
the eye of the kind hearted man, showed that he had given way to the 


ling to sacrifice his own private feelings on the altar of quadi:uped ame- | 
lioration. 
‘“ Of course immediate measures were taken to carry the resolutions | 
into effect, and yesterday, the day appointed for the festivities, was ush- | 
ered in by the firing of Mr. Doubleday’s cannon ten times, while Mr. 
Sawkins’ black Ben waved the Shingle Corporation flag from the upper | 
wisdow of the Court House in the most graceful manner imaginable.— 
The sun shone most auspiciously, and by 10 o’clock groups of men who 
had come in from the country in season to join the grand procession, 
were to be seen scattered through the town, and the main street fairly 
swarmed with the well-dressed and better featured ladies of our renown- 
ed city, drawn out in view of the unusual vccurrences of the day. The 


procession, composed of the very elite of our own city and distinguished | fending the character of the cloth. Dr. Lovecheer remarked, that this 


strangers frem abroad, commenced moving from the Court House to the 
Coffee and Cakes Hotel, precisely at 12 o’clock, and by the time the im- 
mense concourse was seated at the table, the large clock of the Court 


of the highest order, and the utmost good nature and unanimity prevailed. 
The following are some of the toasts? 

“ By Me. Onyx—The Fair Sex of Shingle City—An ornament to the 
country and age. 

“* This called out Mr. Dapper Dreamly, a young gentleman ef great 
parts, who in a neat and pertinent address returned thanks to Mr. Onyx 
in the name of the ladies of Shingle City, with whom he gave the audi- 
ence to understand, he was on terms of the greatest intimacy. 
cluded by proposing the health of Sangaree Smirkley, Esq 

“ Mr. Smirkley, in a few remarks, which from want of room we regret 
our inability to publish, absolutely electrified the audience, with his thun- 


He cone 


| dering bursts of eloquence, and sitting down amid a din of applause, he 


gave the ‘ Incomparable Shingles.” 


‘« At these two words the entire assemblage were on their feet in an in- 


| stant, and it was a toast well worth being drunk standing, the absolute 
| silence that prevailed evinced the deep feeling that pervaded the minds of 


turned arose. 


| the company, and some minutes elapsed before their seats were compo- 
cogent and well-timed reasoning of the committee, and that he was wil. 


sedly resumed. On which the venerable man on whom all eyes were 
He was evidently laboring under strong emotion, and his 
late superhuman exertions on the bridge had given him a pale and ema- 
ciated appearance. He delivered ina very low tone of voice an address, 
of which we were unable to catch but a word or two at intervals; but for- 
tunately for the community and the world, a noted stenographer present 
took it down in short hand, and it will probably be presented to the pub- 
lic in the course of the week. Asa specimen of the exalted piety of our 


| exemplary Shingle, he gave as a toast, ‘ The Rev. the Clery,’ on which 


House sounded the hour of two. We noticed among the guests, his Ex- | 


cellency, Governor Blubberwell, Sig’r. J. S. Madigralo, the Re. Hon. 


Murphy Dockerty, bearer of despatches from the Court of Kilkenny; 


Mons. Peregrine Poker, the great explorer of the wild regions of Rock- | 


land County ; and the Duke of Duckwater, well known as the author of 
the famous treatise on the best method of hatching chickens. There 
were other strange gentlemen present, whose names we could not learn, 
but from the profuse display of hair, we have no doubt but that they 
were foreigners of very great distinction. 

‘“‘ We were truly sorry to observe that so great a proportion of the gen- 
tlemen from other climes were afflicted with the hair lip, a deformity 
known in the medical and surgical vocabulary of the French language as 
‘‘ La Moustache.” We are told, indeed, that several young men in 
our own metropolis are suffering with this distressing disorder; and to 
increase our astonishment, a friend at our elbow informs us that the 
complaint does not show itself until past the age of infancy; whereas 
it had ever been our opinion that it was developed at birth. We trust 
our physicians and surgeons will lose no time in finding a suitable instru- 
ment for the excision and cure of this hideous disfigurement. 

‘* But to return to the dinner. When we inform the reader that it was 
prepared by that prince of caterers Mons. De La Frogleg, we conceive that 
we have at once done it justice. Suffice it to say that the dinner was as 


Mr. Clerico and Dr. Lovecheer, the only representatives of the sacerdo- 
tal profession present, at once sprang to their legs to reply, but Dr. Love- 
cheer having the precedency with regard to age, Mr. Clerico, in the kind- 
est and most deferential manner, relinquished to him the privilege of de- 


was the fiftieth public dinner he had had the happiness of attending, 
and that in the Brandywine District where he came from, they were of 
very frequent occurrence, owing in a measure to the number of very emi- 
nent men produced in that district, and the seeming necessity of giving 
them character in the eye of the world, by dinnerising them for once at 
the public expense. He thought that these public dinners had a most be- 
neficial effect on the habits and tastes of the age in which we live.— 
That influence (observed the Rev. speaker,) which tends to sooth and 
elevate the imagination (alluding doubtless to the inspiring effect of fo- 
reign wines,) to cheer the heart and to give a zest and polish to civilised 
life, must indeed be of a most salutary and beniga tendency. Thatthere 


| exists among prudish old women of both sexes a maWkish scrupulous- 


ness of conscience in relation to these large convivial entertainments is 
as much a matter ef fact as it is to me of unfeigned grief and amaze- 
ment. Those persons (Dr. Lovecheer remarked very solemnly) know 
not the injury they inflict on the cause of religion and piety, by their 
fanatical endeavors to overthrow a system that is so fraught with all that 
is intellectual and ennobling. The time was (he continued) when our pu- 
ritan clergy absented themselves from all sueh oecasions, not even deign- 
ing to be present to ask a blessing. Dr. L. stated that he had great 
fears for the prosperity of any people where the priesthood were burden. 
ed with such a superfluity of over-much righteousness; but I am happy 
to have it in my power to state (here the eminent divine spake with 


' great emphasis,) that the march of mind is progressing, and that to the 


worthy of the high reputation which Mons de la Frogleg enjoys—as was | 


Mons. De La Frogleg worthy of the honor of preparing a dinner for so 
august an assemblage. We were happy to notice that he had placed 
among the dishes some of the most ingenious devices, the most of which 
seemed emblematical of the occasion on which we were called together. 
Near the head of the table where sat the incomparable Shingle, a most 
perfect fac simile of the scene on the bridge was prepared in white su- 
gar and lard, and the faithful representation of the sugar dog to the veri- 
table Aristarchus was so exceedingly striking that Mr. Canine was deep- 
ly affected. After grace by the Rev. H. Worldly Clerico, the company 
at once proceeded to evince by very efficient action, their profound re- 
gard for the viands placed before them. Dinner finished, and grace after 
meat having been uttered by the Rev. Dr. Lovecheer, from the Brandy- 
wine District, the cloth was removed, and then eucceeded the feast of 


clergy of the present enlightened day, belongs the peculiar honor of o’er- 
leaping these barriers of prejudice and superstition, and of countenanc- 
ing by their presence and approbation, this institution of good cheer and 
refinement. An argument often urged with much apparent cogency, a- 
gainst these convivial feasts, is that they foster a wine Libbling spirit.— 
This argument, so infidel in its nature and so unreasonable in its applica- 
tion, I shall now endeavor to upset. My principal concern is, that there 
are found those in this christianized community, so infatuated and pre- 
sumptuous as to be swayed by principles, so entirely in the face and eyes 
of the bible, and so at variance with the apostolic injunction, ‘to take a 
little wine for the stomach’s sake.’ This excellent command, although 
addressed to the amiable Timothy, very evidently implied that obedience 
to itis equally obligatory upon every member of the human family.— 
I tremble (continued the Rev. gentleman,) when I see a band of men 


evincing such a settled determination to disannul the excellent pre; 
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cepts of the holy scriptures; and were 1t not that I find these misnamed 


reformers, inbabitants of my own iry—speaking the same language 
I do—and governed by the same laws io common with myself—TI should 
indeed i nagine when I came in contact with them, that I had fallen in 
with a band of the followers of the fals prophet. To Mahomet, gentle- 
men, must be conceded the honor of heading the existing impious and un- 
natural crusade against wine, and to his followers, and none others are 
we willis 


to concede the duty of total abstinence : with us, such a mea- 


sure wo ld be highly inconsistent with thi religion we profess If ‘n, 
gentlemen, I have proved to you the propriety of publicly participating 
in the good cheer and bounties which heaven sends us, on what possible 
occasion, | ask, can we unite where greater incitement to intellectual 
When I heard of 
the exploits of your esteemed Shingle, my bowels yearned after him; I 


and physical enjoyment than exists at the present? 


wanted to see the man face to face, and this day am I gratified; my cu- 
riosity was likewise excited to see Aristarchus—and I have this day set 
these wondering eyes upon him—the very dog, whose rescue from the 
watery element is the cause of this day’s pageant and rejoicing. My 
beloved friends, I have finished. 

“The Dr. here sat down amidst tumultuous cheers, and a series of 
songs and speeches entertained the vast throng until nearly four o'clock 
in the morning. It were idle for us to’attempt to publish all the good 
things said and done—and we therefore take leave of the subject for the 
present with the mere remark that the jubilee—for it was no less—has 
rendered Shingle City pre-eminently illustrious among the noble cities 
of the earth. 

“We came near forgetting to state that the ‘‘ admirable Shingle” was 
conveyed to his home in a carriage drawn by sixteen of the princi- 
pal gentlemen who partook of the dinner, including the strangers of 
distinction.” 

— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 

Since our last there have been two arrivals of steamships; the Great 
Weetern, at this port on Saturday evening, and the Acadia at Boston, 
on Sunday at noon. The character of the intelligence is not of that great 
importance which some of the newsmongers anticipate, but is, upon the 
whole, so far as Great Britain is considered, favorable. Dates are, Lon- 
don to the evening of the 3d, Liverpool to the 4th. 

The Morning Chronicle, of the 3d says: The strike stiil drags its 
weary length along, but the means of the operatives are nearly exhaust- 
ed, and next week, will see them nearly at work. 
arrests have been made, and many of the prisons are full. Of forty or 
fifty of the pii.oners in a body, all were found to be under twenty years 
of age, among them are many females. A special commission was about 
to be issued, for the trial of the prisoners taken for participation in the 
disturbances. No deaths from violence had occurred, and the military 
had Leen in general very forbearing. 5 

Business in the manufacturing districts was generally spoken of as a 
shade better than at the last advices. 

Tue Queen's Voyace to Scortann,—The Queen left Windsor 
Castle with her suite, at 5 o’clock on Monday, Aug. 29,and proceeded to 
Slough, and thence by the Great Western Railway to London. From 
the railway depot she was escorted to the Greenwich Hospital, and then 
entering the Admiralty Barge, she was rowed to the Royal Yacht, 
which, at 7 o'clock, was under weigh, and towed by the steamer Mon- 
key down the river, accompanied by the squadron, in the midst of sa- 
Jutes and cheering. 


The squadron passed Dunbar at 10 o'clock on Wednesday evening.— 
Its arrival in the Frith of Forth was anxiously expected through the day 
on Wednesday, but it did not enter it until night. At 7 o'clock, the 
royal squadron came in sight, the signal flag was hoisted, and the ap- 
proach of the Queen was announced by discharges of artillery. The po- 
pulation of Edinburgh were ef course in motion to see the landing, 
which took place at half past 8. The Qveen and her attendants were 
received with the most enthusiastic demonstrations of loyalty. 

The Ashburton Treaty is generally spoken of in England, in the same 
tone of gratification as in this country. 

The prices of cotton had made a small advance since the last dates, 
and there had been considerable sales, though in the last week the market 
had been dull, and the prices had again slightly receded. 

Mr. Everett, tne American Minister, was absent from London, on a 
short visit to Paris. 


Several cargoes of American flour have recently entered the ports of 
Limerick and the adjacent counties. No later than last week, several 


hundred sacks of flour, most excellent and prime in quality, were dis- 
charged in Sligo, 


A great number of | 


v 
JONATHAN. 


A quantity of American pork has been selling at Southampton withia 
he last few days, from 44 to 4d, and is of excellent quality. 

Her Maj ty is about w forward a small but beautiful steamer jast 

Ii, a8 @ present to the {maum of Muscat, in return for the numerous 
sents received from that potentare. 
‘bbe British and Nor: American Royal Mail Steam packet Compa- 
"' hip, Hibernia, was to have been launched at Greenock, 
She istwo hundred tons larger the present vessel, and of 


ew aLlearo 
» Bth inst. 
greater 

Bean, the fellow who last shot at Queen Victoria, was tried at the 
Criminal Court in Westminster, on the 25th, for a misdemeanor in as- 
g the Queen, and found guilty. He was senctenced to eighteen 
months imprisonment. The trial lasted six hours. 

it is said that the Marquis of Westminster gives to each of his 
grand-daughters, lately married, £ 100,000. 

The Marquis of Downshire is at present employing not fewer than 
1,200 laborers in draining and other publie works in Ireland. 

We have heard that a hundred of the oldest captains in the navy, not 
under sixty years of age, are to be allowed to retire with the rank of 


I Owe 


Sauil 


| . . . . 
rear admiral, on twenty shillings per diem. 


Dr. Maginn, the celebrated literateur, died on the 20ch ult. at Waltoa- 


| on-Thares. 


Dr. Ireland, Dean of Winchester, died Sept. 2, aged 81. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury had been seriously ill, but was getting better. 

Mr. Longman, the celebrated publisher at Paternoster-row, died om 
Monday, at E[lampstead. 

it is calculated that the last summer, has been the hottest experienced 
in England for 34 years. 

France.—King Louis Phillippe left the Tuilleries on his return to Bu, 
August 30, where it was expected he would remain, with the royal fami- 
ly, until Sept. 12 or 13, when they would proceed to St. Cloud, and pass 
the rest of the season. 

The Regency Bill passed the House of Peers by a vote of 163 to 14. 
The report of the bill, a very eloquent and dignified document, was drawn 
up by the Duke of Broglie. The Chambers were prorogued to Jan. 9. 

The Regency bill passed the Chamber of Deputies, after an able de- 
bate, Aug. 20, bya vote of 310to 94. On this question M. Theirs joined 
the ministry and supported the bill. 

Spain.—lIt is generally reported that the Cortes will not be re-opened 
before the end of November. 

A member of the Senate, M. Saens, has been seized upon by a band 
of Portuguese robbers, who demand 30,000 piasters for his ransom. 

By accounts from Madrid of the 16th ultimo, some disorders had 
taken place near Alicant, where the inhabitants of four of the neighbor- 
ing districts had combined and joined in an attack on the government 
salt works. T assailants succeeded in carrying off a large quantity of 
salt. The political chief immediately repaired to the spot, at the head 
of some troops, and easily succeeded in restoring order and arresting the 
principal leaders. 

PortuGaL.—The distress in the north of Portugal, owing to the fail- 
ure of the maize crop, had not been at all overrated. The approaching 
vintage would in all human probability be one of the finest chat has been 
witnessed for many years. 

Inpia AND Cuina.—The overland mail from India, brought very dis- 
astrous news from Affghanistan. The army at Jellalabad, under Gen. 
Pollock, had been decimated by disease, excessive heat, scarcity of pro- 
visions, and the Simvom; discontent at the state of indecision and inac- 
tion in which they were kept, had spread throughout all ranks; and the 
Governor Gencra!, in this melancholy state of things, had left Gen. Pol- 
lock to actentirely upon his own judgment. The detailed accounts af- 
terward received, du not altovether bear this unfavorable character, but 
they are still highly unsatisfactory. Nothing certain was known of the 
intentions of Lord Ellenborough, but a withdrawal was confidently $po- 
ken of. The Seikhs had shown symptoms of mutiny ; and the Bala His- 
sar, and all its treasures, had fallen into the hands of Akbar Khan. In 
China no progress has been made of any decisive kind; preparations 
had been completed for a march upon Chapoo—but the troops, like those 
of Affzhanistan, were weary of inaction, and had become dispirited.— 
The Emperor was said to have taken refuge in Tartary. 

Care or Goop Hore.—The European gives an abstract of the official 
account of the defeat of British oops at Port Natal, in the early part of 
June last. . 

Having received an insolent requisitien to withdraw the British troops 
from Port Natal, which was succeeded by the “ lifting’ of a consider- 
able number of cattle belonging to them, Captain Smith, of the 27th 
Regiment, the officer commanding, determined to attack the camp of 
the boors at Congella, where they had collected in great force. The in- 
significance of the detachment, however, as compared with the force to 
which it was opposed, and the non-arrival of the boat containing a how- 
itzer and an artillery officer in time, compelled Captain Smith to make 
the attempt under great disadvantages. These, added to other casualties 


| explained in his letter. compelled the British detachment to retire with 


considerable loss, the Dutch boors being remarkable for their skill in the 
use of the long rifle they usually carry, particularly when directing thea 
fire, as in this case, from the bush. 
——— 
If you borrow money and cannot repay it, show your independence 
abusing him who bas befriended you. Itis the way of the world, 
is generally expected. 
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CHATHAM DOCK YARD. 


The above is a view of the celebrated Chatham Dock Yard, the time 
chosen for the representation being that of the launch of two ships of war, 
the Goliath and the Virago. 

Chatham is a suburb of the city of Rochester, is situated on the Med- 
way, end is considered, with the exception of Portsmouth, the most regu- 
lar and complete fortress in England. 
brated for its dock yard. 


It is however principally cele- 
The depot of stores includes every description 
of naval equipments and necessaries, sO arranged that any thing that is 
wanted can be procured at a moment’s notice and without the least con- 
usion 


Between twenty and thirty forges are continually at work, and 


the manufacture of ropes and cordage for the navy is conducted in more 
verfection than at any other place in England. The dock yard is about 
a mile long, the sail loft 209 feet in length, the rope house 700 feet, and 


of the three large store rooms one is 658 feet leng. The town contains 


about 20,000 inhabitants, and among the institutions ffere is a hospital 
for decayed seamen and their wives. 
—— 
From the Ladies’ Magazine of Fashion. 
FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

This month being termed by modistes, “la morte saison,” there ia no 
particular novelty in articles of toilette : the weather during the last month 
has made the demand for light articles of dress very general : embroider- 
ed organdys, mousseline gazes, bareges bayaderes, foulards diaphanes, co- 
liennes balserines of silk, &c. &c. In Paristhe Court and the fashion- 
able world have been in mourning, which principally consisted of barege 
or Italian taffetas, with pelerine or camail of the same, trimmed with 
lace and reddingotes of black silk, ornamented with braid whichis much 
in favor; there are two kinds of braid used—flat and round: the latter is 
newer and more elegant ; it relieves 
rials 


well on dresses of worsted mate- 

and it is expected that braid will be very generally used in autum- 
nal dresses of cachemire and merino. Sleeves MaZzarin, composed en- 
tirely of rows of black lace, put on one above the other from the wrist to 
the elbow, form one of the accessoires of dress very likely to be continued 


during the winter as well as the sleeve Diane de Poitiers, also of black 
filet Peignoirs of organdy, worked with lilac or blue braid, ate novel and 
pretty; they are with pelerines to correspond, and the skirt closes 
at the side with silk buttons. Muslin dresses are embroidered 
on the tucks as well as between them. Bonnets continue to be 


worn inclining over the face ; those of tulle with wreath of lilies of the 
valley, and bouquet of the same flower inside, are among the prettiest. 
Camails continue in general favor; are seen in every variety of mate- 
‘ial ; black lace ones have been ornamented with bouillions of black sa- 
tin, and those formed of rows of white lace have ruches of pink ribbons 
dividing the lace. Mantelets Reine de Chypre, manchettes Louis XIV, 
Mazarin collars, those ala chevaliere, connezous, with inlets, embroidery 
and sma!! folds, to wear with skirts of silk, ond fichus paysannes, are all 
fashionable. Lace rather increases than diminishes infavor. Camails 
sre preparing for the autumn of gross de Na»les and Satin, of a new and 
elegant style ; it is thought they will be lined with showy colors ; they 
are to have small square collars, forming only one piece, with the revers 
of the front decousses en bavaroises; this collar and revers to be orna 
mented bv rich embroidery in Arabic designs : the arm-hules also encir- 
cled by embroidery. Caps without crowns, and those with lappets raised 
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up at the side by a pin with gold or coral head, are fashionable, but that 
a la Viennoise is most admired for negligé ; it is composed of very clear 
muslin, with bavolet; the papillons are very narrow, and turned back 
over the furehead, then enlarging round off very low at the ears, om 
rosace 





KEELEY AS THE CONJUROR 
Our dramatic readers will feel obliged to us for the above character 


The like- 


ness is excellent, and the quaint features of the little man almost speak 


likeness of “ Little Keeley,” as the Conjurer of Cripplegate. 


to the reader. The making up of the costume is characteristic of that 


attention to incidentals which is one half of the actor's at. A London 
paper says: 

He is nota Medici malgré lui, but a magician in spite of himself.— 
He must be a magician—the farce in which he is playing says so—bis 
wife says su—we say so—and, of course, 2 magician he is. Look at his 
wand—look at his traps and toggery—look at his quiet knowing look of 
cunviction that he is well up to his business—look how his whole attitude 
is redolent of Keeley the conjuror, and nobody else ia the world. 
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THE NORTHE RN CIRCUIT. 


THE MISTAKES OF 


Several months ela 


AND LAST 


TWO NIGHTS. 


had an opport 


and whe 


eed belore I 
labors as Nistoriographer of tne 


sity of resuming my 


circuit; n at last L saw myself 
surrounded by i og and indulgent fri 

hear!”’ uf the ever benevoleat Mullins; the “capital! devilish 
good that ere!”’ of the other gentlemen, as my paragraph seemed mvre 
peculiarly to call forth their approbution—when | saw and heard all 
these things, and reflected that, in all probability | should never bave an 
opportunity of addressing them again, | will not attempt to deny that a 
suspie¢ion did occasionally intrude itself, that my future prospects had 
few moments in store for me comparable to the happy hours | had spent 
in the company of the admirable individuals from whom circumstances 
imperatively called on me to part. Acertain gloom hung over the whule 
party when we assembled in the Talbot Inn at Shrewsbury. I took un, I 
must say, a6 a compliment that the usual good humor of our sociev had 
disappeared, and that Mr. Mu'lins seasoned his observations to the wait- 
er with an unusual quantity of those expletives from which modern con- 
versation derives no small proportion of its force ; d that many otber 
gentlemen were indignant (without any just cause, as it occurred to me) 
at the cook, the landlord, the butler, and the other officers of that very 
admirable and usually popular establishment. I considered all this ill- 
humor, I say, as a compliment ; for | have observed that individuals of 
the harder sex commonly force themselves into a regular passion, in their 
endeavors to hide 


nds—whe ; 


n | heard the “ hear 


true: 


or overcome the excitement of their 
curse at the waiter I therefore interpreted into a r 
fact, | was not left in doubt on the for | wa 
by every member who spoke on that memorable occasion, 
fortunes never came single, th 


feelings. Every 
gret for me; and, in 
infurmed 


thal as mis- 


P int, distinctly 
y considered corked wine, overdone mut- 
ton, underdone fish, dead porter, sour small-beer, 1 my approaching 
departure, equally t » be dey ored. One gentleman went so far as to pto- 
pose to murder the waiter; but as we concluded that we 
to too forward a stage in the history of civilization to recur to the prac- 
tice of immolating human victims on great and melancholy occasions, 
the proposition was unanimously rejected. Di 
drawbacks, real or su pose d, (for I am bound to st ite, that to me, who 
had not given way to the irritability of temper displayed by my friends, 
the viands seemed excellent, and the wine as good as ust al)—dinner, | 
say, passed on—the cheese was distnbuted—the 
tles placed on the table. Mr. Mullins ejaculated his last 
erful malediction as the waiter closed the door, and every one looked im- 
patiently towards me for the I had been absent—lI had 
made no inquiries of any one as to the history of his predecesser, and cu- 
riosity was therefore strongly excited to know who was the hero of my 
next account ; and I even heard Mr. Blinkers—a gentleman of a very 
sentimental turn of mind, whose attention to the landlady’s daughter at 
Congleton had been of the most animated description, 
several winduw-panes in the effort to write her name with an imitation 
diamond breast-pin—I heard Mr. Blinkers whisper to his neighbor, 
** blowed if he ain’t going to show up that ere Congleton business.”’ Sim- 
ilar hopes or fears, | almost fancied I could see, pervaded other bosoms; 
and I therefore felt that the plan I had determined to adopt, was the 
least likely to be offensive to any, by really disappointing them ali. And 
how could I more fitly terminate a connexion from which I had derived 
so much gratification, than by candidly stating the very unexpected series 

of events that forced me to withdraw myself from public life, and devote 
my whole existence to the pleasing task of loving, cherishing, and pro- 
tecting my beautiful and fas— but I will not anticipate. The first bumper 

was dedicated to my health, ina speech of unexampled eloquence ; and 
the cheering, at the conclusion, was really tremendous. 1 was somewhat 
abashed on rising to return thanks, but speedily recovered my self-pos- 
session when I looked round on my applauding friends. Three times in 
the course of the evening a similar compliment was paid me, and three 
times I endeavored to express, in very delicate term, my appreciation of 
their kindness; but when, in the last oration, Mr. Buck alluded to my 
secession from the ranks, when I saw large drops of moisture and sensi- 
bility uniting on the affectionate and warm faces of my tried and trusted 
companions, [ could no longer resist the impulse, but drawing the manu- 
script from my pocket, began, after three loud taps on the table with the 
president’s hammer, to read the short narrative I had occupied my leis- 
ure hours in preparing, 

Gentlemen, I said, I owe youan apology for having disappointed your 
literary expectations from the period at which I read to you the memoirs 
of a noble member of our society to the present time. I need not re- 
mind you, that shortly after that evening I was carried by the course of 
my journeys into Liverpool, to which the other members of this ciicuit 
were not expected to travel for a fortnight or three weeks. Gentlemen, 
I cannot express to you the solitude of my condition. After my profes- 
sional labors were over, I had no friendly circle to retire to, in which to 
while away the memory of the disagreeable incidents which beset the 
path of every person in business—and none more than persons in our 
calling—complaints of orders not fulfilled—want of punctuality in exe- 
cuitng an order—apparent differences between the s 
sent—and other most unfounded and unpleasant observations—(‘ hear! 
hear! hear!’’ from all sides i had no place in which, by the kind in- 
fluences of friendship and sociality, the wrinkles could be emoothed from 
the brow of care, and the wig, as it were, fitted on the bald bead of dis- 


had advaneed 


ner, in spite of all their 


cloth removed, and bot 


and most pow- 


isual narrative. 


having broken 


iple and the article 


| evenings in loneliness. | p 


appointment. No—for there is no congeniality between us and she gen- 
tiemen of any other occupation. I spent whole days in work, and whole 
at up at the Saracen’s Head. The barmaid 
and the chambermaid dreadtully ugly. In short, she might 
supplied the place of the sign-board at the door, if time or bad 
weather had obliterated its paint. A masculine compounder of punch 
and a frightful maker of beds, are the two greatest misfortunes that car 
befall a commercial gent. Ov;herthings may be borne, but these are in- 
Under these circumstances, it will not be surprising that I 
hailed the advances towards an acquaintance made to me by a gentle- 
man in the next box, with no little satisfaction. He had sat in the same 
seat fur several nig shes, and gradually his face assumed a more friendly 
expression, till when he actually spoke, we both felt as if we hi ud already 
been acquainted for along time. He was aman about forty years of 
age, but retaining, by a considerable effort, the appearances of youth.— 
His hat was always set fashionably on one side of his head—his hair 
scrupulously brushed—his waist very much tied in by an exceedingly 
tight surtout, and his trowsers firmly fixed down by the help of bright 
polished straps. His hair was net red, but certainly not very far re- 
moved from it; his face was very fat, bis eyes very small, his nose large, 
and altogether he gave you the ‘idea of a person who was considerably 
too big fur his clothes, and who, instead of enlarging his habilimen 
brought matters into correct proportion by diminishing the size of |} 
body. But the effort, though well intended, was in vain; for wherever: 
the button allowed an escape, a protuberance was sure to make its ap- 
pearance, and his figure had consequently the look of a pillow tied round 
with a number of strings. He opened his mouth, and smiling so as to 
sbow his white teeth, offered me his snuff box, and said the weather was 
very hot. As we agreed in opinion, we resolved to prove that we were 
1) earnest in what we said by calling for two tumblers of cold without. 

I p’rceive you've been in this c’ffee-room every night for a week,” 
he began. 

*T thi 

* Oh, 
he said. 

nd for keeping my eyes open. 

‘Then it won't be ver ry safe 
pany by suchan Arg 

“ Argus isa fire insurance; uncle Bob has some shares init. Ob, you 
don’t know half the things I’ve wormed out of peeple, just by using my 
own quickness; I'll be bound you never met with such a fellow. You: 
name’s Smith, isn’t it?” 

‘Yes.” 

“Told you so; nothing escapes me; I saw it on your bag, and asked 
the waiter. Smith’s rathera common name, I think.”’ 

‘The commonest in England.” 

‘* There—I was right, you see. 
servation I have; p’r’aps you perveive it already?” 

“Yes, I think your remarks hitherto have shown great quickness.— 
You have said the weather was hot, that my name was Smith, and that 
the name of Smith Was common. 

““What a memory you have! 
memory. 


wus 8&8 man 


have 


tulerable. 


ik you've hit on the extent of my sojourn here exactly.” 
by dad, I’m the wonderfullest fellew for taking notice of 
“ Nothing escapes me; all my friends agree 


things'”’ 
I’m the terriblest 
’ I said, 


‘to have a secret in the com- 


You'll soon see what a power of ob- 


) Now it’s the only thing I fail in, that 
[ never recollect things—never could; I was always the cle- 

verest boy in the school for getting up my lessons at home, but somehow 
I always forgot them when I had to say them to the master. It’s asign 
of genius, they say, to forget things—I do always.’ 


I said; 


’ 


‘« It’s a misfortune,” 
abilities’’ 

“ Ah, that’s the very thing! there’s no use for memory, then; but it’s 
sometimes a misfortune, too, to have those brilliant natural abiliti 
’Pon my soul, I sometimes wish I was an ass.” 

“« Indeed !” 

‘¢*T would be such a relief. 
that doesn’t apply to me now whenever he’s in a difficulty. I’m the boy 
for getting them out of scrapes; there’s no end of five pound notes I’ve 
lent fellows, and given them such advice; ‘pon my honor, I wish they 
didn’t all think me so clever. They all thought I wrote ‘ Cicely or the 
Adventures of a Coxswain,’ but I didn’t. It’s a fact. I didn’t, upon 
my honor.” 

“You mean Cecil, I suppose?” 

“Exactly; but I told you I always forgot things. But it’s the giris 
I’m such a fellow with. There ain’t a girl in Liverpool that doesn’t 
make me her confidant. I know the secrets of every one of them ;— 
’pon my soul I could make you laugh for a month.” 


‘‘ but when a man has brilliant natura 


36.— 


There ain’t a fellow of my acquaintance 


“But is it only as confidant they employ you?” I inquired ; “ for 
though it’s a very honorable post, still it strikes me to be of rather se- 
cond- rate importance compared to the object of their attachment 

‘ You think they ain’t in love with me,’’ replied my friend; ‘‘ atop till 
you've been a while in the town, you'll soon see whether they’ re in love 
with me or not. Some ain’t—of course they can’t all be—I confess that; 
for I hate boasting ; but somehow I like to be second fiddle in those 
matters—I like to help people off; I daresay I’ve been the cause of 
marrying forty couples inthis very town. Oslylast month I got William 
Snivett married to a gitl with six thousand pounds.” 

“Indeed! how did you pang, god 

‘ I took away her character, I spread reports among all my fiiends of 
what I had aeen—though I never saw any thing—I shook my head mys- 
teriously when she was mentioned, and said Snivett was a rascal if he 
didn’t marry that poor deluded girl; her father came to me and threat- 








ened to prosecute for defamation; “a great coarse beast of a fellow, a 
cousin from Aberdeenshire, came up to me in Lord street, and held a 
stick over me, and begged me to consider myself horse-whipped; but I 
bound him over to keep the peace, and offered to spar with the old go- 
vernor for fifty pounds; and the end of it was that the old fellow was 
devilish glad to hush it up, and gave his consent and all the rfoney — 
They were married a month ago; and that ungrateful feilow, William 
Snivett, has made me write an apology in the newspapers, and threaten- 
ad to kick me wherever we meet. Wasn't that aclever trick? "pon m 
soul [ wish I was a little stupider. Don’t you think it would be better? 

“Oh no! I admire clever people of ail th 

‘Do you?” said my friend;—“ literary people? fellows that write 
~woks 1” 

"Oh, of course! I think an author the first of men.” 

“Women! women! I mean women! We've got an uncommon 
stock of literary ladies in our town. Hanged if 1 don’t know half-a- 
jozen myself.” 

“And their secrets?” I inquired laughing. 

My companion seemed absorbed in thought, and after a long pause 
suddenly asked me, 

“ Were you ever in Bristol, sir?”’ 

I have lived many years in the neighborhood.” 

“You have? That's all right. What a fellow I am for finding out 
things: there ain’t such a nose in England.” He seemed so delighted 
with himself for having made the profound discovery, that he went on for 
s long time drinking bumpers and making speeches in praise of his own 
acumen. His egotism and vanity were very amusing, and, as he seemed 
very good-natured and obliging, | took rather a fancy to my new ac- 
yusintance. When we had sat a long time together, counterbalancing 
the extreme heat of the weather by the process I have already described, 
he proposed a walk into the streets before separating for the night. On 
» table at the door of the coffee-room was a tray filled with dirty tum- 
blers, empty decanters, biscuit-plates, and other relics of an entertain- 








nent. The good-nature of my friend could not resist the opportunity of 


lisplaying itself. 

‘ That peor fellow, the waiter, has got tired with his day’s work,” he 
said. “I think I'll just carry these things to his pantry for him. It’s in 
yor way to the front door.” He accordingly lifted the tray and proceed- 
ed towards the street. My old enemy, the hideous chambermaid, hear- 
ag our steps, concluded it was somebody requiring her aid, and rushed 
orth from a corner with a bed-candle in her band. But the amateur 
waiter not perceiving her approach, pushed against her with such force 
hat in the recoil he tumbled fairly on his back, while tumblers, plates, 
nd decanters fell in broken fragments on his face. He was a most hi- 
jeous sight to see. Blinded with the dregs of so many jugs and bottles, 
ind perhaps stunned with his fall and the shower of crockery on his 
ead, he lay mute and motionless. The chambermaid, in the meantime, 
was by no means respectful in her observations on his awkwardness ; and 
he waiter, on his arrival, was no leas obstreperous in condemnation of 
is intrusive curate. At last my friend was raised, and on paying for all 
jamage was allowed to depart. 

‘ There ain’t such a fellow in England,” he said, “for handling a 
ray. I think nature must have meant me for a waiter; for I’m hanged 
f that horrid old chambermaid wouldn't have killed any other man than 
ne with her confounded candlestick poked right into my eye.” 


I was delighted to find that he did not entertain a lower idea of his dex- 
erity in consequence of his recent failure, and away we walked, arm-in- 
arm, towards the quiet part of the town. When we got to Queen Anne 
Street, he said, “‘ By-the-bye, [ promised to look after Sam Horrox’s 
sweetheart during his absence—he’s only to be away three weeks. Come 
lown this side street, and you'll see what a fellow I am for helping my 
riends.”” He took me down a sort of lane, and telling me to follow his 
<ample, he climbed over a low wall, and leaped down in a little green 


it the back of one of the Queen Anne Street houses. 


Now hide yourself in that corner, and you'll hear how I plead the 

ause uf Sam Horrox ;”’ so saying, he went close to the house and began 

to cough ina very marked manner, just under a window in which a light 
was visible. ‘ 

She’s not gone to bed yet—writing I daresay to poor Sam—how de- 
ighted she'll be when [ tell her how faithful he continues !”’ 

Have you heard from him since his departure then?” I asked. 

Not J; but I'll tell her so, just to please her—Sophy!’’ The candle 
evidently was moved in the upper room—and encouraged by the symp- 
tom, he redoubled his coughing with more violence than before. The 
window was gently opened and a soft voice inquired—** Who's there ?”’ 

A friend.” 

‘Who is it? I don’t know your voice.” 
He wrote to me to-day—such a letter—all full of love—and told me 
» call on you to-night, and tell you he adored you. He’sa devil ofa 

ellow for constancy, and, ycu may depend on it, he’s wishing he was 
1ere at this very hour. What shall I say to the poor fellow in return? 
[ shall write to-morrow.” 

The governor has been in a dreadful passion all day,”’ replied the 
oe. 

Oh cuss him—he’s a reg’lar beast! 
nim in the letter—’pon my soul ’twould do your heart good to see what 
aun example is made of the old snob. What has he been flaring up 
about?” 


‘He says he hates all the Lrish—and Irish officers in particular,” 


You ought to see what's said of | 


| 


—— 
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‘*Oh Lord !—he’s a trump, that old scoundrel, after all. The letter is 
full of disgust at [ri h captair s.”’ 

“What letter?” inquired the voice. 

“ Your lover's,”"—replied my friend—“he hates them all: one owes 
him no end of money for wine.” (Sam Horrox, it appears, was in the 
wine trade.) ‘* But he'll arrest him, and squeeze the soul out of him in 
the bankruptcy court.” 

“* Who is to be squeezed 7—I don’t quite understand’’—said the lady, 
perpicxed, 

“You, my dear, he’s such a devil for squeezing hands,” 

“ Whol” 

* You know very well,” replied my friend, “so don’t come the pretty- 
behaved at this time of night. Tell me you are devoted to him, and long 
for his return—he’ll be back fiom the London docks in three weeks.” 

‘* 1s Captain O'Connor gone to London?” 

‘* What the devil do I know?” 

‘Who are yor 

“Sam Horrox's friend—don’t you know me?—I'm auch a fellow for 
meetings and assignations!”” At this moment the lady uttered a loud 
scream, the light was extinguished, and the back-door was suddenly open- 
ed. Two or three men rushed out into the little green, and pursued my 
friend. I luckily effected my escape over the wall, but his actions were 
not quite so prompt. Being somewhat heavy, and restrained by the tight- 
ness of his clothes, he was only able to jump to the top of the wall, where 
he lay spread across it, exposing an irresisistible mark to the ®udgels of 
his pursuers, who laid on as if they were threshing a sack of wheat. The 
struggles of my friend were tremendous, and his bellowings immense. 
In his efforts, his garments in many quarters gave way, and at last he 
managed, more dead than alive, to tumble himself over the wall into the 
stable lane, and there he lay roaring for mercy as if the sticks were still 
in full practice on his ribs. But his enemies were not yet done with 
him. A little man climbed over the wall with great difficulty, and catch- 
ing hold of my poor fiieud’s collar, threatened him with tremendous pun- 
ishment if he did not at once tell whu he was, and his intentions in hold- 
ing conversation with his inmates at that hour of the night. Thinking it 
high time to provide for my own safety, I betook myself to the Saracen’s 
Head with all convenient expedition, and was just refreshing myself with 
a tumbler, when my acquaintance made his appearance. 


“ There ain't such a fellow in England,” he said, “ in getting out of a 
scrape—you wouldn’t have managed to get away so cleverly—would you? 
Confess, now.” . 

‘«*Pon my word,” I said, “I don’t see so much to boast of. Youhave 
been nearly beaten into a jelly.” 

“Yes, but I’ve escaped the police-office.” 

“How did you manage?” 

“ Why that old monster, it turned out, was the father of the wrong wo- 
man, and Sophy—the sweetheart of Sam Horrox, lived in the next 
house. They had been on the watch for two or three nights for some 
Irish captain that is paying his addresses to the young lady’s fortune; 
and if I had’nt been devilish quick at inventing a story they would have 
had me before the magistrate ina moment. But I did them—you won't 
guess how? I'm a strange fellow, I must acknowledge.” 

“Can't possibly guess,” I said, “ you are such a wonderful person for 
expe dients.”’ 

“‘ Why, I offered them my card—but I hadn't any friends in my pocket 
—so I told the old boy to take out his note-book and write down my ad- 
dress. And what do you think I told him? Why, I gave your name, 
old boy. Smith, says I, lately from Bristol, lodging at the Saracen’s 
Head. Wasn't that clever, eh?” 

‘ You atrocious scoundrel!” I said, grasping his throat, for T confess [ 
saw so visibly the probable unpleasant effects of his story, that I lost my 
temper completely, “how dare you make use of my name in such a de- 
testable subterfuge 7” 

“Your name,” he said, almost stifled, and looking prodigiously alarm- 
ed, ‘it’s any body’s name—I said Smith—Smith from Bristol—do you 
think there never was a Smith in Bristol but yourself? Let me go— 
there’s a good fellow!” 

I pushed him from me with some violence—but it seemed that nothing 
could overcome his equanimity. 

“ Many fellows,” he said, ‘‘ would have been quite at a loss; but I’m 
such a good hand at management, that I put the old fellow on the wrong 
scent ina minute. There ain’ta man in Liverpool could have made love 
to the wrong woman in the style I did. Horrox ought to be very much 
obliged to me.*’ 

Aad so ought the Trish captain,” I said bitterly; “he'll probably pay 
you his thanks in person.” 

“Q Lord! that’s nothing to what I’ve done in my time ; but there's 
a great pleasure in being useful to one’s friends—as you'll find in a 
short time.” 

“My dear sir,” I said, “I beg to decline all your efforts in my 
behalf.” 

“ Nonsense,” he said, “‘ you’re bashful—and won't employ me because 
you havn’t known me long.” 

” «T’ve known you long enough to see that is wiser to refuse your aid.” 

“‘Stuff—don’t be shy,” he answered, “let us sup together to-morrow, 
and I'll bet you'll say there ain’t such a fellow breathing for doing kind 
things. It’s aw exercise for my talents. I like todo them. You'll see 
before long—good night.” 

All the fulluwing day I confess that, even in business hours, I thought 
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of the abeurd behaviour olin y new arquaipiance, and ine #« rape he 
had got me intoby assuming my neme. On returning w the hotel, | was 
told that @ gentleman bad ber n to call on me twice Just when | was 
preparing to set down tu dinner, the water announced a little fat old 
man, dressed in the style of a methodist prear ber, with a rulicuns vis 
age, which contrasted strongly with the solemnity ¢ { bis babilsuments.— 
He took a chair, and sat duwn near me. 

“* You're Mr. Sa 

I bowed. 

“* Living at the Saracen’s Head.” 

“* As you see, sir.” 


ii, are you not, sl ad 


‘Oh, ther, there’s no mistake, and you did me the honor of a visit to 
my house last night 1” 

I suppose I looked astonished, for he immediately added with a 
smile :— 

“Don’t think I am angry in the slightest | degre e—perhaps I ovght to 
apologize for the inhospitable reception 1 gave your companion.” 

“¢ He deserved all he got,’ I said: “ ‘’ wish you had punished him 
even more than you did.” 

“‘ Tastes differ,’ said the little old man, “perhaps he thinks he had 
enough of it—but be tbat as it may, I feel highly obliged to you, I assure 
you, for your good opinion of the lady you visited.” 

“ There must be some mistake here,” I began; “the person I was 
with told you wrong—I never’”’—— 

“ Thergis no mistake on the subject,” said my visiter 
are resolved on the point, and, as they have said it, 1 Lelieve that I « 
safely assure you that ihere is no mistake whatever.” 

“You willallow me, sir,”’ I said, ‘with a!l possible respect for your 
sons, to inform you” 

“That you were in my gerden last night, at one or two in the morn- 
ing, seranading under a certain bed-room window—l know it—so you 
need give me no information on the point; but since we are both agreed 
as to the fact of your baving paid us a visit, perbaps we can settle quite 
as comfortably here, as in our little back green, the object of your po- 
litely stepping over our garden wail, and srauee us your address at that 
unusual hour.” 

“T assure you, sir, I had no object whatever—I merely accompanied 
the person you astonished with the cudgel; he said something or other 
which was replied to by some young lady whom I did not see; and sud- 
denly he was put to flight by your appe arance; wl 1 of every thing else I 
am as ignorant as that pickled salmon. 


- my two sons 





“Tt must be only a failure of your memory, sir; and my two sons, I 
fear, must come and refresh it. The lady you visited is at present an 
inmate cf my house—a friend of my davghier’s, sir. Since her arrival 
in Queen Anne’s street the attentions of an Irish captain, of the name of 
O’Connor, have been unremitting; and, as we have decided objections 
to his approaches, we were highly gratified that an English lover—a man 
of your quiet habits and respectable character—for | have made inquiries 
in quarters where yeu are well known—has cut out the military wooer, 
and I give you notice that your propositions are accepted, and that we 
shall most decidedly expect the pleasure of your company to-morrow 
at nine o’clock at latest. We breakfast punctually at that bour; and 
Sophy is of course impatient.” 

“Sit,” I said, “your language puzzles me very much.” 

“Oh, no! its very plain language indeed. You have paid your ad- 
dresses to my visiter. She is a friend of my daughter’s—she is com- 
mitted to my charge—and acting in the mean time as her guardian, [ 
tell you that there are no objec tions to your suit, an 1 that the marriage 
must take place within a month from this time.’ 

‘«By heaven, sir! you take a great liberty with a perfect stranger.” 

“Not a stranger,” he said, “ surely, when we have met before under 
such friendly circumstances in my back garden. But I will not detain 
you from your dinner. Sophy, I may tell you, has five thousand pounds, 
and expectations from her uncle for as much more. I beg to le pave you 
my card, and I] wish you a very good appetite for your dinner. 

I looked at the card, and saw “ Trivett & Sons, pac kers and ware- 
housemen—private residence, 152 Queen Anne’s street. 


I must say the pickled salmon remained untasted. I could not ima- 
gine what the old gentleman could mean, and even doubted whether he 
was serious in his behaviour. One thing was very evident, that he was 
determined to foree Miss Sophy on my hand whether I wished it or not; 
and such a reflection did not, of course, tend very much to raise her in 
my estimation. I determined at all hazards not to allow myself to be 
forced—no, not by all the packers and warehousemen in England—into 
a marriage with a person I did not know, and whose mode of yielding 
to one’s entreaties was so very unusual. I will not conceal that there 
were other reasons that made the very idea of being entrapped into ma- 
trimony revolting and unendurable. Some impediments which circum- 
stances had thrown in the way of a mutual attachment, which bad sub- 
sisted for a long time between me and the niece of Mr. Spriggs—a for- 
mer member of this circuit—had been in a great measure removed by 
the pleasure which that most calumniated gentleman had experienced in 
seeing his character placed in its proper light by the biography of him 
which | read not long ago to this society. He had written to me in the 
kindliest spirit, and had even allowed me no very indistinct hopes of an 
early interview with bis niece, and, in fact, with the realization of all 
my desires. He had given Miss Black permissicn to receive my letters, 
and I was in daily expectation of an answer to one | had sent her since 
my arrival in Liverpoul. The idea of allowing myself, therefore, to be 


EE 





bullied in the way proposed by Mr. Trivett was inadmissible, and I made 

up my mind to treat any effort m sde to ensnere or force me with the im 

digration it de-erved, I wa engaged in the-e reflections when the wai- 

ter come up, and asked if it would be safe for Mr. Skivers to join meat 
bie? 

‘ re Skivers?”’ Isaid. ‘Whois he? By all means let him come 
in. Can it be a challenge? I thought; if so, I shall soon set this Mr. 
Shivers to the rightabout.”” But in the midst of these reflections, my 
friend of the preceding evening walked up to where | sat, looking anx- 

ly round at the other boxes, to assure himself that none of the Messrs 
Trivett were in the ne neighbor hood. 

‘“‘T’m such a fellow for knowing the way 


to io ss meals nt fe lows the slip !”” 


All rig I see,” he said. 


* Tr’sa sort of knowledge, sir, I wish to heaven you would teach to 
me,” J said, feeling very angry at seeing the individual wko, I ceuld 
not doubt, was the cause of all my embarrassment. 

“ That’s right,” he replied, not perceiving the severity of myspeect 
“ you'll learnan immense number of things from me. I knew you would 
see J was an extrao:dinarvy sort of fellow before you knew me long ; and 
I think I may now say I've done your business.” So saying, he held out 
his hand and shook mine, asif he was congratulating me on some very 
great piece of good forusne. 


“ Waiter,” he said, “ bring in the kidneys and a bottle of port-wine ; 
we have a great deal to do to-night, and had better victual the gar- 
rison.”’ 

“ If you mean, Mr. Skivers,” 1 began—— 

«Oh, sink the Mister! Call me Tom. My name’s Tom Skivers 

“If you mean, Mr. Skivers, to include me in the number of people 
whohave much to do to-night, or think you will persuade me to climb 
any more garden walls” 

And get walloped with any more cudgels, eh!” he added; 
how the old walking-stick rained on your back! 
mind things of that kind. 
now.” 

“T beg to remind you, Mr. Skivers, that it was your back was the 
sufferer, not mine. And as to your having sticks laid on your back, I can 
only say I’m not the least astonished, and moreover should not be much 
surprised, if my own cane took a fancy of the same sort.” 





ad, 
’ But you shouldn’t 
I’ve had a stick across my own back before 


‘’Pon my soul, it does me good to meet with a man that enters so 
fully into the spirit of my behaviour. You think you’ve seen one of my 
clevert st performances! Lord bless ye!—laughing at old Trivett, and 
escaping so neatly, was nothing to wiat you'll see yet. This very night 
I'l] show you a masterpiece. But here come the kidneys.” 

The man’s good nature was so impertubable that it was impossible to 
coatinue angry with him long. We supped very amicably together, and 
rapidly emptied the decanter. I was not without some curiosity to dis- 
cover what the masterpiece was he calculated on showing me, and I ques- 
tioned him on the subject in a way that I fear led him to believe that L 
was one of the most ardent of his admirers. 

“ 1’\] tell you what it is,” he said, ‘‘there’s no use talking about it. 
I’m a man of action and never waste time in words. Waiter, bring in a 
bottle of champagne. I always feel my genius brightened by a bumper 
or two of the sparkler.” 

The waiter did as he was ordered, and proceeded to unrol the silver 
paper, and untwist the wire from the cork ; but Mr. Skivers, who allowed 
no opportunity to escape him of showing his ingenuity, seized the bottle, 
and gave the cork a tremendous turn with the finger and thumb—a ser- 
vice which in such het weather, and with such an effervescent beverage, 
was by no means required. The whole contents of the bottle spurted out 
in every direction, bestowing most of its attentions on the face and 


| clothes of a respectable gentleman in the neighboring bex, who was in- 


stantaneously blinded by the shower, and only recovered his breath and 
eyesight, when Mr. Skivers (in the hurry of the moment, throwing the 
bottle among the tea-things of another quiet-looking individual in the 
box on the other side) began mopping his coat and coyntenance to the 
manifest astonishment and perplexity of the object of these polite atten- 
tions. 

“« There never was such a hand at making a cork fly as I am.” ex- 
claimed Mr. Skivers, while engaged in rubbing down his victim. ‘‘Wait- 
ers and people like that are generally so awkward. But I’ve a knack at 
most things, and opening a bottle is one of them.” 





“ Waiter!” cried the gentleman in the other box, who wasevidently a 
Welshman from his accent, “‘ py Cot here’s a tevil of a strimmatch! The 
tea-pot is all proke, py Cot, and te hot water squirted all over my 
face. I'll stick the fork in the powels of the rascal that played the 
trick.” 

“There isn’t another fellow in Liverpool could have shied it so 
neatly,” said Mr. Skivers, looking round in a state of amazemeat at 
the Welshman’s non-ap proval of so admirable a perform ance. ‘“‘ Bring 
another bottle, waiter, and don’t be so confoundedly awkward again.” 

Harmony, after a few words of explanation from me, was restored 
and the waiter was allowed to perform his fonctions in peace. The 
sparkler, as he called it, seemed to have an inspiring effect on Mr. Ski- 
vers; he became prodigiously kind and attentive to every person in the 
ffee-roem; and as he was really a good-hearted fellow. be made various 








forts to soothe the ruffled tempers of the gentlemen who bad suffered 
from his intromissions with the champagne. He lifted one of the can- 
8 from our table, and placed it on that of the gentleman whose face 
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bad suffered from the froth, who had quietly resumed the perusal of the | book, ‘The Loves of Diana,’ a romantic poem; and, if weren’t that she’s 
Times, and was evidently deeply intent on the leader. rather little, and has rather a squeaky voice, and one leg a little longer 
“ Puor fellow, he’s not very young now, and hasn’t light enough!” he | than the other, and something the matter with one of her eyes, and some 
ssid to me. ‘Another candle will help him amazingly, and we can | pimples on her nose, and a complaint of the spine, and rheumatism in her 
see quite well enough to drink. I’m always finding out ways of being | wrist, and is thirty-nine, and has no money, I’m hanged if there would 
useful.” is be a prettier gicl than she in England.” 
Before, however, he had time to sing his own praises much Turther, “ She must be a prodigious beauty,”’ I said laughing. 
the old gentleman jumped up with something very like an oath, and the “ Oh, for them that look only to the intellect, she’s perfection! I made 





paper wasina flame. He threw it from him in immense alarm, and the | the declaration to her this morning before breakfast. I told you I would 

whole double paper, in a stata of complete conflagration, waa floated in- | show you what a genius I had before long—and, at twenty minutes past 

to the Welshman’s box, and unfortunately alighted un his head. In an | twelve, you'll be really amazed at my cleverness.” 

agony of fear, and giving utterance to the most astounding cries and im- “ But how am I to be a witness to it?” 1 enquired. 

precations, he rushed up the coffee-room in a blaze ; but Mr. Skivers got “ By seeing it with your own eyes—don’t be the least alarmed. To 

to the sideboard before him, and emptied the contents of an enormous | make every thing secure, I am going to drive the carriage myself. We 

jug, which was unluckily filled with beer, apon his head, and when the | shall take the railway at Preston, and post on from Lancaster. Nothi 

unfortunate gentleman succeeded in throwing off the burning paper, he | can be nicer; and, as I have no particular business, I really think it’s 

found himself deluged and nearly blinded with the excellent double XX, | the best thing I can do.” 

for which the Saracen’s Head has been long renowned. “ But still [ don’t see,” I said, “ how all this can help me in apprecia- 
“You owe your life to me, sir,”’ said Mc. Skivers. “ If it hado’t been | ting your abilities.” 

fer my presence of mind, I’m hanged if the other gentleman wouldn't ‘Why, wont you see it all? How the deuce should you be able to 

have burned you to death; but there never was a man so ready as Lam. | judge of it unless by looking on, and observing how admirably every thing 

{ don’t think there’s another chap in Liverpool would have beea so han- | is managed. You'll be inside, beside the lady of course—but you'll be 

dy with the jug.” able to look out of the window. There never was such a fellow, I really 
“ Py Cot, I shall reward you for this if I live another day!" said the | believe, with such a fund of tallent! I am actually sometimes astonished 


Welshman, grinding his teeth wita rage. | at myself.” 
“‘ A medal, or piece of plate, of course,”’ replied Mr. Skivers. ‘ Well, “1 don’t the least wonder at it,"’ I said; ‘‘ but who is the lady all this 
I don’t care if you give mea small token; but if I were you, I would not | time ?” 
allow the incendiasy in No. 4 to escape.” | _ “Come now, that’s too bad,” said Mr. Skivers, darting his forefinger 
| 


“ Sir,” said that gentleman, out of oreath with his alarm, and the vio- | facetivusly into my ribs. “ You've kept in your gratification very well, 
lent effurtshe had made to contain his anger, ‘‘ you came and maliciously | but dont try tricks on travellers. J saw you knew my secret from the 
placed a eandle beneath my newspaper, and might have set fire to the | very beginning. 
whole house. I will prosecute you for wilful fire-raising, if it cost me “'Pon my honor, I never suspected your secret-—I knew nothing of 
a thousand pounds.” | your plots—and even now” 

‘* You're a set of ungrateful fellows,”’ said Mr. Skivers, returning to “You never heard of Miss Towsy, perhaps—Theodosia—does that 
where I had sat, an astonished spectator of these extraordinary events, | make you start?—called for shortness Dozy—and that makes such a 
“and I’ve a great mind never to lend a friend a candle, or extinguish a fire pretty little name altogether, Dozy Towsy. It rhymes too, and that’s 
again, as long as I live. Waiter, another bottle of champagne, and tell | just the thing for a poetess. So, now that the marder’s out, my mind’s 





those two mea to make less noise. That Welshman ought to pay for the | at rest, and I seve by your face you'll not be the cause of the poor girl’s 
beer, and the cups, and teapot.” | losing her journey.” 
The two gentlemen left the ccffee-room, probably to take legal advice, “ Why, if sitting beside her is all that’s required, and you manage to 


and Mr. Skivers, filling up a bumper of the sparkler, said—‘* Now, 
toll me candidly, if youever saw such an ingenious chap as | am in your 
life?” 

«In getting into scrapes, I never saw your equal,’ I answered 

* And out of them, too? Oh, by George, L’ve too many brains! I 
sometimes wish I had fewer—but it’s impossible. You'll see this very 


drive expeditiously to Preston, I don’t much care.’ 

* The railway will do the rest. So now wrap yourself up in your 

cloak—put your neckcloth up to your mouth, and your hat over your 

| eyes, and let us off. The poor creature is perhaps waiting for us al- 
ready," 

We finished the last bumper of the sparkler, and proceeded through a 


night.” considetable portion of the town, and at last stopt at the entrance to a 
‘Haven't I seen enough?” I asked. “TI assure you, I’m quite | country-looking lane, on the road to Wavertree; and Mr. Skivers, as 
satisfied.” 


usual, began his serenade of coughs and spittings, as if he were a repre 
“Enough! You've seen nothing yet; but at twenty minutes past | sentative of sore throat. 
twelve to-night—then I'll astonish you.” 

«« Why do you delay yeur performance so long 7” 

“She can’t get ready before.’ 

“Who 1?” 

Mr. Skivers winked in a very knowing manner, and ordered a third | 
bottle of champagne. 

Those we had already drunk had had their usual effect. I was not 
nearly so much disinclined for an adventure as I had been before supper; | 
and as I had finally made up my mind about Mr. Trivett’s astonishing 
preposition, and knew that in this free and enlightened country no man 
can be married against his will, I gave a loose to my spirits, and was in 
a short time nearly as frisky as my friend. 

‘*She’s an affsctionate creature,” he said, “ and so dreadfully clever. 
She ought to marry a schoolmaster—but some fellows are lucky and 
some aren’t. I’m a famous fellow for saying pithy things.” 

There was nodenying the truth of a proposition so pichily 2nounced, 
although, at the same time, [ did not quite see its application. 

“T hope the luck you talk of,” E said, ‘is experienced in your own 
person ; for up to the present time, what with buffets, and breakages, and 
cudgelings, you’ve been rather uafortuaate.” 


| 

} 

' 

| 

] 

| 

} 

| 

| 
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“ What a deuce of a nuisance!” he said—“ only look there ! some per- 
son is giving a party in this lane, and half a dozen carriages are at the 

| otherend. How are weto find outour own? and how is Dozy Towsy to 

| escape observation? Now, other fellows would despair under these cir- 

| cumstances, but you'll see how I'll manage.’’ He left off his amatory 

| expectorations, and went forward to reconnoitre. There was a great 

| collection of flies and hackney coaches, and among the number he could 

| not distinguish the one he had ordered to be in waiting. Following at 

| lasta low whistle, which [ took as a signal fur my approach, I came up 

| to him, and perceived by his side a very diminutive female figure wrap 

| ped up ina large cloak. The night was very dark. On seeing me he 

\ placed the lady under my protection, who clung to me as if in great agi- 
tation, but said nothing. [ was equally silent. Another low whistle 

brought us up to where Mr. Skivers had at last succeeded in discovering 
his vehicle, and opening the door himself, (for, in fact, the driver had 

| left bis horses)—he pushed us in, and mounted the box. Before, how- 

| ever, he had time to apply his whip so as to get his horses into motion, 

we heard @ prodigious scuffle in front, and in a short time our friend 
was seized by the leg by a braway-looking man, in a large coat and gla- 

| zed hat, and pulled most mercilessly from his seat in spite of his utmost 

«« Me!—I never was unfortunate in my life; and, ’pon my soul, I b’liev | resistance. 

if I were to lay myself out for it, I might have my choice of all the girl 

in Liverpool.” | 

“ But you've fixed on this clever one?” 

“Lord bless you, she fixed it herself! The moment I talked of a ' 
postchaise she offered to get ready her carpet-bag, and would be shock- 
ingly disappointed if anything occurred to binder the expedition.” 

Then, [ hope nothing will occur, for disappuintments of that kind 
are very difficul: to bear.” | 
! 


“T’ll teach you to be playing your tricks on my osses, I wool,’’ said 
the man—“ I’ve a mind to knock your brains out, or have ye tried fora 
attemot te steal this here coach and them ‘ere hanimals."’ 

“ Let go my leg!” cried Mr Skivers, “ you've split my trowsers with 
your infernal tags:—it was only a mistake after all; I thought this was 
my carriage.” 

In the mean time he had scrambled down, partly voluntarily, and part- 
ly by force, and fell flat on the road just under the wheels. The success- 

« Why—bless me!” he said, opening his eyes in astonishment, ‘‘ how | ful charioteer mounted the box, and my friend twirled and twisted him- 
the deuce can any thing occur when [ am near to make every thing | seif from his dangerous position just in time ; for on & man cuming out 
gtragnt; riaven’t | told you that the whole matter is under my man- | of the house nearest to where we stoud,and erying io a loud voice, “ Mr. 
agement? And I must candidly confess that there isn’t a fellow any | Trivett’s carriage!’ the coachman cracked his whip, and chirped to his 
where so good at arranging an clopement horses, and inveigled them into a trot—* Mr. Trivett!’ L thought— 

** An elopemeat! Why, what are you going to do?” ** here’s a concatenation of events'!—the man in the whole world we had 

“ Make a poor girl happy,” he said. “She's been sighing for some most reason to avoid.""—The lithe woman in the mean time clung so 
time. She's such a one to talk, and write, and paint flowers, aad play | close to me, that I could hardly move. We pulled up at the little iron 





And, besides all that, she’s very fond of liveracure, and has written a 


the guitar, and work Daniel in the lions’ den on the wop of the footstools. | gate, and standing in the doorway, waiting for their carriage, I distinetly 
| recognized my peremptory visiter of the morning, accompanied by a tall 
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strong thick-whiskered man, who I concluded was one of bis sons, and | prospects, blighted hopes, and damaged reputation! I bave two cousing 


two ladies so enveloped in their cloaks that le yuld distinguish nothing 
either of their face or figure. 

At this moment both doors of our coach were opened. The driver 
storming like a demoniac at me when he perceived his unexpected fare, 
and Mr. Skivers 


lost no time in bundling out, 


it the othe 
and fortunately the carriage he bad really 
secured, wae close at hand and ready to receive us. We sprang into it, 
while Skivers mounted the box, after whispering to us that “ he knew he 
had astonished us with his admirable abilities in all possible ways, par- 
ticularly in descending from a dicky’’—but rapid as we were, we did not 
effect our escape without being discovered. On the first roll of our 
wheel | heard the well-known voice of Mr. Trivett calling me by name 
and ordering our charioter to stop on pain of death. But Mi. Skivers 
handled his whip with amazing dexterity, and all that was left for our 
pursuer was to order his jarvey to follow us wherever we went, and not 
to let us out of his sight for a moment. We were soon trotting gaily alung 
in country roads; andas I felt assured that the tired animals in their 
street-coach could not possibly follow us above a mile. I began to enjoy 
the absurdity of the adventure, and turning to my companion asked her 
if she was alarmed. 

“ Near you,” she said in a languishing voice, “ it is impossible to fear. 


The mind, directed by its sentiments to its true impulses, is unconscious | 


of the agitations of ordinary nature, when expectation is fulfilled and hope 
is merged in realization.” 

As I did not quite understand what she meant, | tried her on other 
subjects. 

“Mr. Skivers has been very active in his preparations,”’ I said. 

“* Words will always be inadequate to express the obligations he has 
laid me under; and though till this hour I never heard your voice, I think 
I may confide the sensibilities of my spirit to the sympathizing breast of 
a gentleman who has given me #0 convincing a proof ofhis regard. The 
female temperament, modified by circumstances of time and education, 
varies in various individuals. In me openness is the greatest character- 
istic—openness as expressive of mental power; and, therefore, I can 
have no hesitation in throwing myself unreservedly into the arms of the 
object of my choice.” 

“‘He’s a happy man!”’ I said, wondering, at the same time, at the 
mutual attachment of such extraordinary beings. 

“Yes, he is ahappy man—his talents [ know, and of his reverence of 
literary pre-eminence I have the surest proofs. Oh, how little did I think 
of this blessed moment when | used to sit playing the guitar to an open 
window in Pomegranate Lodge!” 

‘Is that near here?” I asked. 


‘‘Near here—'tis on the Bath road, one sweet half-mile from Bristol; 
but whenever we are together there is Pomegranate Lodge—so it is near, 
yes, in my heart!” 
her body where she said her heart was; and provably that was the situa- 
tion it had chosen, for there was certainly nothing else 1 drew away my 
hand. 

** You're cold,” she said. 

“Far from it,” I answered, “I find it oppressively hot, and, if I 
knew the road, I should offer to change places with Mr. Skivers.”’ 

“When I say you’re cold, I mean mentally; whence this apathy?— 
this cold indifference? ‘Tis not what I expected on a journey of this 
kind. I expected a glance of flame, a soul of fire.” 

“T can only apelogize for your disappointment,” I said, “ by remind- 
ing you that this tete-a-tete is quite unexpected on my part.” 

“ And you are oppressed with tue unwonted nature of your position; 
but be oppressed with feelings of uncertainty no longer. 

“* Mine, madame? ’pon my soul, you amaze me!” 


“Do I? 


I am yours!” 


You did not know then the strength of thy Theodosia’s 


' 
i 


, pressing us to retreat or ail was over—he | 


in the militia” 

“If you had five hundred in the yeomanry, I must still insist on leay- 
ing you. Stop, Mr. Skivers! stop!” 

But Mr. Skivers was too busy flogging his unfortunate cattle to attend 
to what I said. Even Miss Towsy’s ejaculations, which were not unlike 
a railway whistle, were scarcely audible; but it struck me the highest 
notes of her voice must have reached him, for he turned round; and bel- 
lowing out, “Screaming there !—draw it mild, Mc. Smith!"’ continued 
his flagellation of the exhausted horses. My situation was now quite 
intolerable. My romantic and literary companion could not be persuaded 
it was a mistake of her friend Mr. Skivers, and that some other Mr 
Smith ought to be in my place. She continued, sometimes trying to 
coax, and sometimes to bully, till, losing patience entirely, 1 made an ef- 
fort to open the door, and fling myself in desperation out of the carriage, 
although it was going at a rapid pace—the poor animals being excited 
to unusual exertions by the perpetual swearing and encouraging excla- 
mations of the driver. While in this wretched predicament, I suddenly 
felt a tremendous jerk, which sent me, with al! my weight, on my compan- 
ion, who was then io the midst of a moving appeal to my sensibilities ; and 
I perceived that we were overthrown, but how it had been managed it 
was too dark to allow me to see. Mr. Skivers had run against one of the 
long troughs at the door of a wayside inn, at which the horses are water- 
ed—the wheel had come off in the concussion, and we were cast sudden- 
ly down to the ground; but the charioteer was not so fortunate—he was 
propelled from his elevated seat with great furce into the trough, which 
happened to be full of water, and as I have explained to you that he was 


| of a very stout configuration, it will not surprise you to be told, that he 


fitted so closely between the sides, that it was almost impossitle to pull 
him out. The people of the inn came to our aid with lights, and were 
no little astonished at seeing only a pair of very thick legs projecting 
from their watering-trough, and hearing a voice half choked by the wa- 
ter bellowing for assistance. Miss Towsy was lifted out and laid on a 
sofa. Mr. Skivers, the moment he was released, shook himself like a 
Newfoundland dow after a swim, and I was in hopes he was at last a lit- 


| tle crestfallen after so many misadventures. 


She took my hand and placed it ow the portion of | 


mind, how infinitely her genius raised her above the formal pedantries of 


ordinary life. 
on your bosom, certain of awakening a response to my own trusting, lev- 
ing, burning sentiments.” 

“‘ This is a scene that Mr. Skivers never led me to expect,’’ I said 

‘Nor me,” she replied; “he led me toanticipate a different behavior 
—he painted you sighing—dying ! 
could I forget the looks you had cast on my window at Pomegranate 
Lodge.” 

“1 never knew such a place in my life.”’ 

“Ah! I know—these things you say to try me !—but tempt me not 
too far—the authoress of the ‘ Loves of Diana’ can dip her pen in satire ; 


When J love, ’tis with my whole soul ; and I fling myself | 


Could I resist the discription ?— | 


but no—do you deny that you are filled with admiration of literary ta- | 


lent?” 

“ No, I do not deny gd 

“That you have loved me ever since you read my ‘ Diana’—that you 
burn to possess a treasure so invaluable as me—all these things were 
told me by Mr. Skivers; he found out that you were the same Mr. Smith 
who used to watch my cottage, and listen to my music in the neighbor- 
hood of Bristol, and he immediately devoted himself to annihilate both 
time and space, : 


he not?” Sheagain bumped herself violently against my breast, and I 
confess I did not know what to anawer. 


“T must really try to stop Mr. Sxivers,” I said at last, “ and I shall 
walk hack.” ‘ 


“Back! back!” she cried, in a dreadfully shnll voice, “ with ruined 


ind make too lovers happy; and he has succeeded—has | 


“It ain’t every one, I can tell you,” he said, ‘ could have driven round 
that corner in the way I did. Many fellows would have upset the coach 
altogether ; but I was always a famous chap for handling the ribbons. 
Hark! by Jupiter there they are.”’ 

“ Whol’ I asked. 

“Who? why, the Trivetts—don’t you hear their wheels? That old 
blackguard has brought his walking-stick to a eertainty. I'll go and at- 
tend to poor Misa Towsy. I’m afraid you were a little too brisk, and 
have beentoo much for the poor girl’s spirits.”’ 

“« Brisk!” I cried, getting into an uncontrollable rage when I reflected 
on his behavior. ‘‘What do you mean by playing off such a trick on 
me?” 

“What trick? didn’t she tell me a Mr. Smith from Bristol was in 
love with her? And didn’t you tell me you were from Bristol? But 
I’m off—I hear that old murderer crying out for us to stop!” Andina 
very few minutes, the carriage containing our pursuers pulled up where I 
was standing, and Mr. Trivett immediately jumped out, and was shortly 
after followed by his son 

“I was afraid, Mr. Smith,” he said, “‘ you were under a slight mis 
take, and ran off with the wrong lady.” 

‘You happen te be quite correct, sir,” I replied; ‘“ but at the same 
time I entirely deny your right to interfere in any way with my proceed- 


ings.” 


‘- Do you deny, sir,” inquired Mr. Trivett, in a very determined voice, 
‘that you are an engaged man ?”’ 

‘You have no business to make the inquiry,” I replied ; “and whether 
Iam engaged or not, all I can tell you is, that it is not to the young 
lady who made such tender inquiries as to the absence of Captain 
O'Connor.” 

“She has given up the captain,” he said, “ when I explained who you 
were, and stated the very flattering proposals you had made” —— 

‘1 made no proposals whatever, sir.”’ 

“When I stated the very flattering proposals you had made,” he con- 
tinued, not minding my interruption, “she agreed to aceept you at 
ence.” 

“ She is very condescending,” I said, “especially to a person she has 
never seen. 

‘Pardon me,” he replied; ‘‘she saw you as you leapt out of the car 
riage—she sees you at this moment; for she accompanied us in our pur- 
suit, and, in fact, urged us to it by every argument in her power.” 

‘It strikes me, sir, that the Liverpool ladies are people of a very ex 
traordinary kind. I was run away with to-night by one woman against 
my will, and another seems determined to marry me whether I will or 
no. May I see this lady, sir?” 

«See her !—to be sure. 


Come out, my dear, and go with Mr. Smiths 
into the inn. 


I knew he would listen to reason, and prevent our having 
recourse to more disagreeable measures.’’ The lady on this invitation 
descended from the carriage, and walked in silence by my side into the 
bat-room, in which lights were still burning. When she saw we were 
alone, she threw back her cloak, and I saw before me the radiant coun 
tenance and laughing lips of my own Sophy Black! I need not say how 
great was my astonishment; but [ checked my raptures on remember- 
iug how very perticular she had been, in her conversation from the wi 
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dow with Mr. Skivers, in her questions about the Irish captain.” 

She seemed to guess something of what was passing in my mind, for 
ashe immediately proceeded to explain. The object of the gallant offi- 
cer’s attentions was Mr. Trivett’s daughter; and as she was of course 
the confidant, and as in duty bound, entirely in favor of the lovers, she 
had acted as representative of her friend in receiving the messenger— 
ss she considered him—of Captain O'Connor. Her surprise was great 
on perceiving it was a stranger, and of so extraordinary a kind as my 
friend Mr. Skivers. On the following day, she soon recugnized me from 
Mr. Trivett’s description, as that gentleman’s suspicions were raised 
as to the visits of Captain O'Connor, she strengthened his belief that 
he was her admirer; and by that means, and by hurrying the party in 
pursuit of me, had left a good opportunity for the lovers to elope on this 
very night. Nothing could be more satisfactory, and I gained from her 
own lips a declaration that her happiness was now made complete, by 
the full approbation of my esteemed friend, her uncle, Mr. Spriggs.— 
On Mr. Trivett’s summoning us to the door, he perceived at a glance 
that matters were all as he had wished, and felt now assured that his 
rest would no longer be broken by defending his premises against the 
intrusions of the followers of the captivating visiter, whom her uncle had 
committed to his charge. ‘Get in, got in!” he said, “and let us get 
back as quick as possible—my daughter will be anxious abeut our re- 
turn. You jump up beside the driver, Bill, and let Mr. Smith come in- 
side; we shall explain matters as we go. 

And by dint of husting and hurrying he soon got us safely into thecar- 
riage, and on the full trot on our homeward way. I confess I forgot 
entirely both my friend Mr. Skivers, and my late companion Miss Tuw- 
sy. I was too much absorbed in the happiness of my position to think 
of anything else. But my attention was suddenly called from my own 
situation, by the most appalling shouts and squalling proceeding from 
the back of the carriage. The coachman stopt, imagining he had run 
over five or six people in the dark, so prodigious was the noise. I jump- 
ed out, and in a monent recognized my friend Skivers seated on the 
hind part of the carriage, and writhing and jerking as if he were insane. 

‘You had better get off,” I said. 
‘ I can’t they’re sticking into me.” 

“What do you mean? What is sticking into you?” 

‘The pikes—I'm like a prison-door, ail studded over. 
the seat.” 

[I helped him down. “ How the deuce did you get there?” I said. 

‘Why, I jumped up to be sure, to make my way back to Liver- 

ol ; there ain’t such a fellow in England for jumping, and now that 
{'m down, I think I’m not very much wounded after all; the points are 
very blunt. "Pon my soul! what a clever thought it was to leave old 
Dozy Towsy in the lurch, and get back at the old cannibal’s expense. 
I don’t think there’s achap ia Liverpool would have sat so neatly on 
the pikes—do you think there is? Confess, now, I’m the cleverest fellow 
you ever saw in your life.” 


I feel glued to 


Gentlemen, [ need add no more—a month ago, I was made happy with 
the hand of Sophy Black. I’m now engaged in winding up some of 
the concerns which my unexpected good fortune had forced me to leave 
infinished ; and if there is one regret that mingles itself with my per- 
fect satisfaction, believe me, that it is in thus putting an end to my con- 
nexion with this society, and my labors as historiographer of the North- 
ern Circuit. 


$< 
THE SIEGE. 
A TALE OF FILIAL AFFECTION. 


“This morning, Rheinhold Dort, the money-changer, was found 
dead in his bed.”— 

“* Yesterday, Helena Hecht, the fair young wife of Peter Hecht, 
the clothier, in the market-place, was taken from him.”— 

* Old Abraham, at the Elephant, is gone too.”— 

* And the pretty babe of Martha Gratz.’’— 

** And the burgomaster's page.” — 

“ And Gottfried, the blind beggar at the western gate.”— 

‘*Shame! shame!” cried twenty voices in according chorus, and 
some frowned their discontent, and some idly shook their clenched 
hands above their heads. 

“Ye are bold citizens, to cry thus out on death, and death’s 
worke,” said a young man, who, leaning against a door, listened with 
thoughtful face to the tragic gossip of the talkers. 


‘© Death’s works!” exclaimed one of the knot; “ marry, yes— | 


death and the governor.” 

“ And the governor? A money-ringer of three.score and odd 
sleeps into death : a young wife defies the doctor; the man of rhu- 
barb finds all physic vain; a baby dies teething; a beggar of eighty 
needs at last a grave;—and all these deeds,” cred the young man, 
‘* ye lay upon the governor!” 

*€ Andon none but him,” replied one of the crowd; and a shout 
from his fellows approved his answer. 
is no hope of relief for the city.” 

“* How know you that ?” calmly asked the youth. 

* ]—I have no hope,” said the man doggedly. 

** Happily, Simon Holzkopf.—though, as [I believe, the quickest 
tailor of your quarter, —the safety of the city rests not upon you. It 
may be saved, though you have lost all hope.” 


‘Ono none but him. There | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


‘“* And we are to behold our wives and children fall down dead be. 
fore uur faces!” cried Simon; “ hear ye that, my masters? we are to 
starve, and starve in silence too!” 

“The governor, I doubt not,” eried another of the crowd, “ finds 
patience in his larder.” 

‘* f saw him yesterday,” said a third, “and it made my blood boil 
to see how sleek and fat he looked. Ha, Simon! I wish that you 
and I, and every honest burgher among us, had no more than a fark 
for every capon swallowed by his governorship since the siege— 
only one mouthful of sour wine for every quart he has taken of the 
best Rhenish.” 

“ Ay, ay,” cried the tailor, and he clutched his jerkin, “ our clothes 
would hang with better credit to the makers, eh, Master Caspar? 
for I think [ have seen the day when your feathers have been finer 
ay, and have shone upon plumper limbs. That’s hardly the leg of 
Martinmast last,” and Simon Holzkopf glanced askance at the at- 
tenusted figure of the young man, who had braved the displeasure 
of his fellow townsmen, by advocating the policy of the determined 
governor. 

“ Never heed the leg, Simon,” said Caspar airily; it may dwindle 
to a rush, still my heart shall not be too heavy for it.” 

** And is there no hope of a capitulation? will the governor not 
relent ?” asked more than one of the mob. 

‘“* Another week—only another week—’tis said, he purposes to keep 
the enemy out.—If by that time, no succour comes”— 

“It matters not,” cried an old man, “ what banner floats upon our 
walls, since death, death will be at all our hearths.” 

‘**Men !” exclaimed Simon Ho!zkopf,‘‘ shall we endure this? Shall 
we drop into our graves, while the pampered governor” — 

** Down with the tyrant !” shouted the mob, and Simon, animated 
by the ery, proceeded in his oration. 

** Whilst the pampered governor feeds upon the best, what cares he 
for our shrieking babes, our weeping wives ?—he, gorged with the fat 
of the earth, drank with the wine of ’— 

** Peace, fool!” cried Caspar, and, at his indignant voice, the elo. 
quent tailor stood suddenly silent, with open mouth; “ peace—this is 
no hour to babble falsehood, foolish at any time, most base and wick. 
ed at atime like this, We have all suffered—all must suffer; not 
one throughout the city but has felt the fierceness of the war. In 
every place has hunger had its victims.” 

** The nuns of St. Ursula have eaten their grey parrot,” exclaimed 
Hans Potts,an idle wag, known to many of the mob; and, whilst 


| some laughed at the sally, some, condemning it, called wut to Caspar 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


to proceed, 


“ Not one among us,” cried the young man, “hath fared more 
hardly than the governor. You—you, Simon Holzkopf, who know 
every dish upon the governor's table, every flask of wine in the go- 
vernor’s cellar, tell me the dainty that he fed on yesterday. You 
cannot guess—no ; it is too rich, too costly, for your simple appre- 
hension—you cannot dream of such a rarity! Fellow townsmen!” 
and Caspar turned for a moment from the abashed Simon to the still 
increasing crowd, ‘“* You remember the holiday at Easter last? The 
governor rode through the city, and feasted with the merchants at 
their hall. ‘The horse he sat, a king might have backed—a beautiful, 
a glorious thing, a creature that scarcely touched the earth—an ani- 
mal of perfect frame and blood. You all remember how your eyes 
were fixed upon it, and the brute, as conscious of its beauty, pranced 
to your shouts, Yesterday the governor dined off that horse ; with the 
meanest of his men, he drew lots for a choice morsel of that noble 
steed.” 

‘*A burgomaster’s wife,” cried Hans Potts, “‘has made a roast of 
her monkey. Hard times, my masters, when the siege sends our best 
friends to the spit !” 

“Silence, hound !” exclaimed an old man ; “ 1s this an hour to fling 
about your sorry jests, when those we love are dropping dead around 
us? Peace,muammer! Speak you truly, Caspar! is the garrison so 
straitened ?” 

“ Go you to the walls—ask not of me,” replied the youth; “ go, 
and behold the sight I’ve quitted ; if that convince ye not, hang up 
the governor, and call in the foe.” 

* What sight? what sight ?”’ roared the mob. 

* Famine feeding on a thousand men—burly soldiers shrunk almost 
to skeletons; their flashing, hopeful eyes deep set, and flickering with 
a horrid glare; their manly cheeks pinched in with want ; their hear- 
ty, jocund voice sunk to a hoarse whisper; their gallant bearing 
changed to slow decrepitude ; their looks of victory to the blank stare 
of coming death.” 

“Horrible! horrible! down with the governor!” exclaimed the 
crowd. 

“ They suffer this, but suffer nobly,” cried Gaspar; “ not a mur- 
mur, not a look of treason to the stern will of him who rules them. 
Martyrs to the glory of their arms, they stand resolved—come what 
will, they have sworn with the governor to hold the citadel another 
week.” 

“Glory! a pretty word i’faith! Shall we dry our wives’ eyes with 
it? will it fill oar children’s bellies?” eried one of the crowd. 

“I trow they’ve something more toothsome than glory for supper,” 
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said a second ; * or does the governur's lady and his delicate daughter 


feed off the insipid dish? If so, twill spoil their pretty looks.” A | 


derisive shout followed thia remark, and again the crowd called fur 
vengeance on the governor. 


 Let’s to the citadel!” cried fifty voices, and “ To the citadel '” | 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 


{ 
' 
| 


hallooed the mob. With the words, the crowd rushed onwards, but | 


goon halted in their course. 


Many paused, as they avowed, to reconsider their determination ; | 
the greater part slank home; and when, at length, the discontented | 
townemen halted at the outer gate, few were to be seen save the half- 


dozen immediate partizans end admirers of Simon Holzkopf and Hans 
Potts. Whether they demanded instant audience of the governor, 
at the time surrounded by his family, gazing wistfully from the walls 


for expected succor, or whether, contented with his stern answer just | 


rendered to the civic authorities then in the garrison, they held their 
peace, the archives of the city give no note. Quitting ihe discon- 


tented self.dubbed deputies, let us return to the hero of our story, 


Caspar Brandt. 
** And the good widow, Caspar?” asked the old man who had re- 


buked the wit of Hans Potts, and who, on the fliyht of the crowd, | 


walked slowly towards the market-place with the youth; ‘ these are 
sorry times for necessities like hers ; how fares she ?” 


Caspar answered not—strove with manly strength to repress the | 


emotion ; but a deep groan burst from his lips—he paused, and quiv- 
ered like a strack reed. 


“* Caspar—Caspar Brandt!” cried the old man, and caught the | 


youth in his arms, ‘ Blessed Virgin! what ails the boy?” 

“ Nothing— nothing ; « sudden faintness, nothing more ;” and Cas- 
par, with a sickly smile, pressed the old man’s hand 

“ By all the saints! your hand burns like heated stone. Come— 
come to my house—I lave yet a half a cup of wine, that, for the love 
of all times, for the grateful thoughts I bear your mother, kind in the 
days of misery and death to me and mine, shall be spared you. Tell 
me, how fares the wicow 7?” 

** Sick, Master Martin, sick almost to death,” anewered Caspar. 
“6 For two months she has kept her chamber—fertwo months has been 
almost helpless. Still, her state brings this poor comfort with it; she 
knows not the extreme misery of the town—knows not the bitter suf- 
ferings of her friends and neighbors.” 


another,” cried the old man with vehemence: “ take it, and God in. 
Ccreaee it to you!” 

“Never! Lam not that sordid, selfish wretch to rob old age,” cried 
Caspar, and he sought to reach the door. 

“| tell you, boy, I have another,” exclaimed Martin; ‘ you hear? 
another,” and he placed himself before the youth. 

** Where isit ?” asked Caspar; ‘‘ make me see it; and so bitterly 
has the time wrung us, that, for her dear sake, I will, I must, despoll 
rou,” 

The loaf is—tis locked up—the key in my chamber. I have wine 
—have feasted twice to-day,” said Martin; but Caspar mournfully 
shook his head, and, hurriedly embracing the old man, attempted to 
depart. ** You do not quit me thus,” cried Martin, holding the youth. 
“Heaven forgivo me! I knew not that things had gone go hard! 
with you. Hear me; to.morrow I have a new supply—a friend, 
an old, old friend has promised me. If, boy, if you would see your 
mwuther live, cast not away her life upon an idle form. Caspar Brandt, 
in the name of your dead father, whose spirit at this moment lingers 
at this hearth, share this with yuur father’s friend.” Saying this, old 
Martin forced the loaf into Caspar’s hand, and broke it. “ Now, boy, 
get you home,” said Martin, seating himself; “‘ bear my good wishes 
to your mother, and leave me to supper.” 

Again Caspar embraced the old man, and, swallowing a half.cup 
of wine forced upon him by the hospitable host—for sureiy hospitali- 
ty was in that broken bread, that meagre vintage—hastened from the 
house. Martin, for the first time, tasted food that day, but he sat not 
in solitude at his deserted fireside, for he ate his crust, and drank his 
hu:nble draught, with the spirits of the dead gathered about his board ; 
and the dry bread became manna, and the wine a draught for saints. 

Caspar hurricd to a distant quarter of the city, where, day and 
night, he had watched her sinking health. The rent of three small 
houses, bequeathed to her by her father, most frugally applied, had 
evabled the widow to support herself and child; but, since the waz 


| had closed about the city, all trade had ceased, debts were no longer 


* And her wants, Caspar? Alas!” cried the old man, “ affliction | 
has made me selfish—steeled my heart to old acquaintance, else [had | 


sought you long since. Now, heaven help me! 


I can do nothing. 
Her wants—how ase they supplied ?” 


* She needs but little, of the simplest kind, and that—Heaven be 


thanked !—I[ have obtained, may still obtain, for her. She will die— 


she cannot wrestle with the sickness that consumes her; she will 


die!” repeated the young man in a hollow, hopeless voice, and big 
tears started from his eyes, “ but not—with famine ;” 


and, as he 


spoke, the youth clenched his hand, and trod the earth with new | rounded by a bost of fears. 


strength. 


' ° - . . | 
* Nay, her years give every thing to hope,” said Martin. “ At little 


more than :eventecn—ah, me ! iteeems but yesterday—she was your 
mother. And still she bas kept her youthful face—still, in looks, has 
seemed no other than your elder sister.” 


“ Ay, Master Martin,ay. God pardon me!” exclaimed the youth, 


and the tears poured anew down his cheeks. ‘ God pardon me, and 


make me hamble! but now—now I| cannot think of losing her, and | 


pray for meckness.” 


“Hope should be the yourg man’s staff, as ’tis the old man’s 
crutch,” said Martin. ‘ You will not lose her, trust me, no ; the pre- 
sent troubles past, all will be well again. Come—in a half-cup of 
poor wine,” said Martin, lowering his voice as he passed a passenger, 
who paused a moment, and lJeered with the malice of keen want at 


the old man, talking too loudly of a prieeless luxury, “ let us, good | 


Caspar, drink to better times. A half-cup, boy, a poor half-cup,” and 


the old man sighed, as he paused at his threshold. Drawing the key | 


from his pocket he unlocked the door, and Jed the way into the house, 


where once comfort and heaped plenty gave a constant welcome. | 


** Sit down, Caspar; your father has sat in that chair, when the roof 
quaked with the laughter of fifty throats—when Fortune herself 
served at the hearth, and seemed my handmaid. Well, well, the 


hearth is quenched now ; the old, old faces are passed like morning 


shadows ; the sweet, constant voices are heard but in my dreams ; 
and I sit at my cold fireside, an old, grey-headed, s litary man. But 
come, boy, the wine !? and Martin took a emal! flask from a shelf. 
“What stirs you ?” asked the old man, seeing Caspar start. 


“Your pardon, Master Martin—is not that bread ?” and Caspar 


pointed to a small loaf by the flask on the shelf; at the same mo- 
met a deep blush crimsoned the young man’s face, and he sat as 
though detected in an act of shame. 

Martin took the loaf, »nd, gazing in Caspar’s face, a tear shone in 
the old man’s eye, ant his voice trembled as he spoke. “ Is it so, lad ? 
God help you! is it so?” 

* Forgive me, pray, forgive me !” stammered Caepar. 

“ I have another,” said Martin ; * your mother was the playmate of 
Margare!, n-y own bright gu!—tended her in sickness—would, with 


the love of early guihood, watch her in death ; | tell you, boy, I have | 
ne  « Otece 
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paid, social obligations no longer respected or acknowledged. It had 
been the chief care of Caspar to disguise from his mother the extent 
of the calamities that pressed around them ; and though, deceived by 
his filial tenderness, she knew not half the misery that threatened 
them—half the horrors raging m the city—she read with a mother’s 
eye the haggard story written in her son’s face: it was plain that he 
was sinking beneath the task of administering to her comfort, her re- 
pose. [ehad,on the day on which our story opens, becn many 
hours from home; and the widow sat with a beating heart, and with 
a thousand thoughts of undefined danger busy in her brain, watching 
the declining rays of aspring sun. Every sound smote her soul with 
disappointment, for it was not Caspar’s footstep. Thus she cat, antil 
suspense became a torture—until, with her overwrought fancy, she 
had filled her chamber with phantoms of terror, until she was sur. 


‘*s Caspar! Caspar !” she shrieked, and sprang from her chair as the 
youth entered the house, 

** Mother !’’ exclaimed the boy, and in a moment he stood in the 
chamber, embracing his parent. 

“Now, God be praised!” cried the woman. ‘ God be thanked, 
and may my doubts—the fears of a widowed mother—meet forgive. 
ness! Qh, this is a blessing!” and the widow again carcssed her 
son. 

“ Mother, how is this? Why did you rise to-day—and what is 
here ?”” and Caspar pointed to the widow’s cloak, for the mother, worn 
with anxious watching, had resolved to seek her son abroad. 

‘** You have stayed late, Caspar, very late,” said the widow, evad- 
ing an answer to his question—“ very late. What has happened ? 
what news from the wails?” 

“We shall beat them yet, mother,” said Caspar, with a forced 
smile ; “ fear not—still we shall have merry days. The governor is 
strong in hope—we shall beat them yet.” 

* Alas! my boy, you are pale and weary—necd rest and nourish. 
ment.” 

« A little rest, mother, only a little rest,” said Caspar, “ for to.day 
I have fared nobly with our old friend, Martin, of the market-place, 
I have drunk wine to-day, mother; and see, here is bread for sup. 
per,” and the boy placed a portion of the loaf upon the table, and 
hastily quitted the room. Descending a staircase, he unclosed a 
door which opened into a little stone-paved court; a goat ran to him 
and gamboled about him. Caspar, breaking the bread which he had 
received from Martin, gave it tothe animal toeat. “ Come what 
wili,” said the youth, looking mournfully upon the feeding creature, 
* come what will, you must not go supperiess ;” and Caspar, resery- 
ing only a sma!! piece of the loaf for himself, gave the remainder to 
the hungry goat. He then, with new looks of cheerfulness, returned 
to his mother. 

** Yes, Caspar,” said the widow, ‘‘I feel that this misery will end— 
it would be wickedness to doubt it. Your love, your tenderness, my 
brave boy, must find the recompense of happy days. Such virtue 
cannot pass away unknown and unrewarded.” { 

“fam rewarded, ten times overpaid, dear mother, by your fond 
words—your doting looks. There, you are better to-day, I am eure 
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much better; your voice is stronger—your eyes brighter,” said the 
son, * Let this hateful war once cease—let these horrid tumults end 
—this sickening, desolat.ng want give place to old, familiar comforts, 
and you will be strong, be happy once again.” 

* [ am happy, Caspar—believe it, boy, profoundly happy. «But for 
these times of peril ! had never known my son, Good, gentle, and 
tender, lever thought him; but I had not known his full nobility of 
soul, his generous contempt of wrong, his scorn of selfishness in sel- 
fish mes.” 

“ Mother !” cried the youth, blushing at the praise, and playfully 
placing his hand to herlips. As they sat, embraced in each other's 
arms, the still young and beautiful face of the widow, a face to which 
even sickness had added a soft and melancholy sweetness, and the 
flushed, animated, manly countenance of the youth, presented a pic- 
ture of the purest love, the holiest affection, dignifying human hearts 
—the love of mother forher child, the answering devotion of child to 

ent. Never was maternal tenderness more exquisitely manifested 
—never filial duty more devoutly paid. Thus they sat, and Caspar, 
hooking in his mother’s face, taught himself to hope for coming health 
—never had she looked so sweetly beautiful. ‘“ Let the war be end. 
ed,” he thought, *¢ and all will be well again.” With these new hopes 
Caspar rose, and, taking a small earthen vessel from a shelf quitted 
theroom. An hour and more had elapsed since the goat had tsken 


that led intothe court, when he was startled by a loud, quick knock- 
ing at the door. 


“ Who knocks there? what seek you?” asked Caspar, his hand 
upon the door-bolt. 

“Open the door, Caspar Brandt ; we would speak with you,” an- 
swered a voice without. ‘ We are sent by the burgomaster : honest 
men fear not the magistrate.” 

Atthese words, Caspar drew the bolt, aud opened wide the door. 
Instantly the passage was filled with the under officers of justice.— 
“« Caspar Brandt,”’ said one of them, “ you must come with us.” 

* First tell me for what,” answered Caspar, drawing back. 

“That you shall know ia proper season,” said the officer; “in the 
mean time, you are our prisoner.” 


‘*Prisoner! Impossible! With what am I charged? What have 
I done ?”’ asked Caspar. 
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I know not, how many loaves to his pretty favorite. Well, vagll, if 
there’s justice left in the city, we shell see a hanging-day !” 

“To the gallows with him!” cried a dozen voices, and the cry 
was immediately taken up by the whole crowd. ‘ Notrial! to the 
gallows with him !” 

The crowd increased, and the shouts for vengeance on the unfor- 
tunate Cespar became loud and incessant. The square before the 
justice hall was filled with the multitude, whose roaring voices pealed 
through the building. 

“* Let the governor judge the prisoner ; the governor’s proclamation 
makes him guilty. Let the governor be judge,” said the burgomas- 
ter, unwilling to bear the obloquy, which, in better times, would be 
certain to rise against him, should he condemn Caspar, 

“The people cry for his death,” said an officer ; ‘‘we had hard 
work to keep him from their nails.” 

* Ay, but let the famine cease, and the same people will curse the 
judge who sentenced him. Let the governor who makes such laws, 
execute them; to the garrison with the prisoner !” 

Such were the words of the burgomaster, who with his officers 
had that morniog vainly endeavored to move the governor to capitu- 
late, and who now sought to aggravate the evils of his obstinacy.— 





| “Hang aman for keeping a milch goat!” said the magistrate.— 


“Tut, tut, you have heard the proclamatior§ for all your inno. | 


cent looks, you know well the governor’s orders: hark, my masters ! 
do ye hear it?” and the officer pointed his staff towards the court, 
where the goat was at that moment heard to cry. 


** Away with him!” exclaimed one of the officers, a gigantic burly | 


fellow ; and as he spoke he seized the youth by the collar, and sud. 
denly dragged him into the street, where he was instantly surrounded 
by the guards. 

** Be still, be patient, Caspar Brandt,” said one of the officers ; * for 
if the people shouid learn your crime, they’ll tear you piecemeal.” 

‘‘Crime! crime!” crime!” cried the bewildered Caspar, 

“The proclamation of yesterday makes your offence a fatal one. 
What! at a time like this, feed a beast with fine wheaten bread,!— 
when Christian babes are withering with want, cast loaves to goats !” 
eried the officer. ‘* But come, and take my counsel—come peace. 
ably—the judge will hear you.” 

Caspar, conscious of the innocence, nay, of the goodness, of his 
intentions, resigned himself into the custody of his guards, and, as- 
sured that he could satisfactorily justify the seeming wastefulness 
condemned by the officer, felt confident of speedy liberty. His on- 
ly anxiety, his only fear, was lest his mother had overheard the par- 
ley between himself and his captors, lest his sudden absence from the 
house should cause her new alarm. As he was led to the justice 
hall, the following crowd continued to increase, and with eagerness 
mquired the offence of the prisoner. At length one of the guards — 
he had been roughly handled by Caspar when hauled into the street 
—dropped a few malicious hints to two or three earnest inquirers, 
whe were not slow to piece out an ample enormity wherewith to 
charge the culprit. The story ran from mouth to mouth, losing no- 
thing as it went. 

“Oh! the monster! feed cattle with bread! nourish dogs on 
loaves, and men and women perishing with hunger!” cried one. 

“€ Dogs !” exclaimed a second, “feed dogs! I doubt not he hath 
somewhere a whole pack of hounds, fat and sleek with food stolen 
from christians.” 

“ Ha ! ha!” shouted Simon Holzkopf, “ and this is the rare fellow 
who preached patience to us this morning; who gave usa sermon on 
the godness of starvation! Look at the villain, townsmen—did ye 
ever sce eo stout, so burly a rogue, filled to the lips with the fat of 
the land 7—but that is not enongh ; ’tis not sufficient that he must 
lard his own stomach, but he must rob the poor to feed his beasts.” 

** What said the proclamation ?” asked another ; “ the governor’s 
proclamation of yesterday ?” 

** What said it 7” echoed Hans Potts; “ why, it said death to all 
who should kee pa dog, a cat, nay, 80 much as a linnet, to consume 
the food that christian lips are white for. And you heard the knave 
this morning talk of the dinner of the zovernor. Well, he forsooth 
must keep a pet goat—ay, must run away trom schooling us, to throw 














| “* No; again I say, since the sword makes laws, let the sword execute 
her scanty mea!, and Caspar was again about to desend the stairs | 


them. Take your prisoner tothe garrison.” 

‘* The prisoner, Caspar Brandt, to the gallows!” again rose from 
the crowd, and rang through the hall. 

‘Take him through the western passage, and so you will avoid the 
mob,” said the magistrate: and Caspar—who had now resigned him. 
self to certain death—was led away to the garrison, the hall still 
echoing the cries and curses of the multitude, who, when they learn. 
ed the escape of their victim—or, we should rather say, his brief re. 
prieve—fullowed, halloomg and shouting, to the walls, their rage re- 
doubled by disappointment. 

‘The governor, his officers, their men-at-arms, were speedily assem- 
bled, and Caspar Brandt, with pale, yet unclouded and undaunted 
brow, stood before his judge. 

‘Young man,” said the governor, “Iam sorrow for you; but 
these are times when the duty of the citizen becomes religion. Did 
you not hear the proclamation ?”” 

** Ay, my lord,” said Caspar, calmly. 

“ And braved it? [am sorry for you. The penalty is death.” 

“1 am prepared to die,” answered Caspar, ‘and yet—yet—” 

‘* Speak,” said the governor, ‘and boldly. If there be any doubt 
of your guilt—nay, if there be the slightest——” 

‘¢ My lord,” interrupted one of the officers, ‘* we have brought tes- 
timony sufficient. Room there,” and the officer beckoned. to one of 
his followers, who, making his way through the crowd, flung from his 
back the carcass of the slaughtered goat. 

Caspar sprang like a hound upon the fellow. ‘May the hand withe 
er,” he exclaimed, “‘ tnat did this!” and when, again seized by his 
guards, his eyes fell upon the slaughtered animal, he burst into tears, 
and covering his face, groaned, ‘* Mother! dear mother!” 

“ This is no time to cast bread to beasts. Let the prisoner have a 
confessor, and then,” and the governor paused, surveying the youth 
with looks uf pity, “ and then dispatch himr” 

“ Here’s Father Franz,” said the officer, as an old monk broke 
through the crowd, and, without a word hurrying to Caspar, embraced 
him. 

‘‘ My son! my dear son! Oh, my lord governor, what would you 
with this youth? A noblercreature, a gentler soul,a youth in whom 
more Virtuous gifts are mingled, lives not in the city, And here! a 
captive! What is his crime?” asked the monk. 

“* Look there, father,” said the governor, and he pointed to the dead 
goat. ‘ You have heard the proclamation, you know tho measures 
which our care for the common good imposes upon ell.” 

“* Mine—mine is the fault,” cried the monk. 

“ Thine !” said the governor. 


“This youth—he has a mother—yet a young and comely woman, 
put that is little—it is her goodness—her tenderness, her more than 
motherly affection for the brave lad, that have made him forfeit his 
life for her from whom he drew it.” 


“ Bat you share in his fault?” asked the governor. 


“I was his mother’s confessor, and, when her means failed, her 
physician too; for, in my youth, I studied medicine, and hence the 
lowly poor—thanks to my saint—have often owned the value of my 
skill. As the rigors of the siege increased, the poor widow pined and 
wasted ; coarse food she could not take—death seemed inevitable. 
Miik was her only nourishment—this poor lad sold all but his last 
garment to buy the goat, now slaughtered at your feot—from day to 
day, and week to week, unknown to his poor, dying mother, de. 
prived himselt of needful food that the animal, to him a sacred thing, 
since his mother’s life depended on it, might not want provender— 
nay, when your proclamution was made known, dared to despise it, 
for a parent's life,” 

“ | am sorry for him, most sorry,” said the governor, with molting 


eyes, * but justice must be dune, father, prepare your penitent for 
heaven,” 
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# My lord, grant me one prayer; I ask not for my life,” cried Cas. 
par, “ you say ‘tis forfeit, the cruelty of the times demands it—let it 
go. But my mother—ob, my lord! if ever yours were dear to you, 
protect mine when I am gone; save her from the sharp misery 
of—” 

A piercing shrick was at this moment heard—a shriek of such wild 


agony that the sternest soldier felt his heart grow cold at the sound. | 
Another moment and the wretched widow, nerved to desperatiun, | 


burst through the crowd, and fell upon her son’s neck. ‘‘ Caspar! 
my own boy! my brave—brave—” 


“© God! she’s dead!” exclaimed Caspar, as he beheld the white 


face, the fixed lips, of his motionless parent. The soldiers gathered | 


about the mother and son, and a murmur of compassion rose from the 
crowd. The governor's wife and daughter had heard the tale, and 
flew to the spot to sue for mercy. Still, unconscious of the presence 


of all, save the one dear object, Caspar gazed on the pale features of | 
the widow.—* She’s dead—desd '” he uttered, in that cold, hopeless | 
| the people until he expired. St. Thomas—This apostle was run 


voice, that sounds of a broken heart- 
“ No, no,my son, her pulse beats,” said the monk, “‘ she breathes.” 


“ Hark, hark !” exclaimed a soldier, and he leapt upon a wall--.“‘the | 


trumpets! our friends!” A loud hurrah rose from the garrison. 
« Silence !” cried the governor, “I hear nothing ;” and there was 


a profound pause, and the gloom of disappointment gathered on the | 


faces of all men, who with hushed breath listened, thier brows grow- 
ing darker with the silence. Anot'er second, and the trumpets came 
shrilly on the wind.--shouts rose from the garrison, and a thousand 
weapons flashed from their scabbards. 


“« My lord, a sword !-..let me---let me die there !” and Caspar, the | 


monks having borne away his mother, rushed to the foot of the gov- 
ernor, and pointed beyond the walls. 


“I grant your prayer, ’ cried the governor ; “ and now, men, unbar ; 
. re i . : | schoolboy, means “ tying a string to his school-fellow’s toe, when he 


the gates, and sally upon them; we have the foe between us.”” 

Wild and joyous were the shouts with which the men rushed on the 
besiegers, who, hemmed between the two partie, weres, after a fierce 
and sanguinary fight, utterly defeated. 

Many were the deeds of valor done that day. Caspar fought as 
though he hungered for death: at least twenty of the foe fell beneath 
his maiden sword. 
next day appeared before the governor. 

** My lord,” said Caspar, “1 am still your prisoner. 
death.” 

** And have found knighthood : I marked you on the field,” said 
the governor, “am myscif your debtor for a life. 
valiant knight.” 

The filial piety, the bravery of young Caspar became a famous 
story through the city. The fair daughter of the governor had heard 
from his mother’s lips the history of her son’s virtues, learned from 
her father the glory of his deeds, and, with her father’s glad consent, 
became in after years the young knight's bride. 

From the day of the battle the widuw gathered health and 
strength, and lived to be a grey-haired matron, happy in her son’s 
greatness. 

In the cathedral of the besieged city, may be seen a monument, 


where, lying at the feet of a warrior in complete mail, is sculptured | 
| curious cross.ways of Providence, rose from one dignity to another 


| till at last he became Aulic Counsellor to the Grand Duke of Baden, 


a young milch goat. That monument records the filial piety of Cas- 


par Brandt. 
ooo 


For many years past, the standard of comfort among the farmers | 


of Ireland, has been on the decline. When the old leases expired, 
the landlords at once raised the rents up to the improved value of 
the farm, and the mode of cultivation. The talents and industry of 
the farnier were thus converted into capital for the land owner, and 
while the labor of tenant was increased, his means of subsistence 
were reduced until potatoes and milk have become his only food ! 
He is now compelled to sell all the luxuries and comforts he produ- 
ces, to meet the increased taxes and the rents. The landlord holds 
the pulse of the tenant, to watch the last drop of sweat he can 
exact from him, without exhausting his victim. The face of the 
country looks beautiful, but poverty and the police have totally 
changed the character of the [rish people. 
and an air of despair and resignation which, to me, is melancholy to 
contemplate. 
gloomy. As it is a settled principle with the land owners, never to 


reduce the rent unti! they break up the old tenant, then they will let | 


the land to a new tenant at a low rent, and the old one, after spend. 
Ing his last shilling, mast abandon tha home of his sires, betake him. 
eclf tu some filthy cellar in a large town, and live by the precarious 
income of daily labor. 
and instead of exhausting their former accumulations, they sell out 


their stock, put th ir moncy in their pockets, give up their farms, and | 
J } a] 


here have been more men of property | 
There have been me property | oir days. 


start for the United States. 
emigrating this year, than ever was known since ‘93. 
— 


@ Among the ancients, forzetfuluess of injuries was considered a | 


virtue ; the heathen philosopher even said, that to forgives one’s en- 
emies was to be equal with the gods. Cato, whom all the world 
admired, said he fargave everybody himselt. 


He returned to the city with the conquerors, and | 


I sought for | 


| thing, and proving every one a simpleton except himself.” 
Kneel, and rise a | 


| te the afflicted, ** a tear.” 


They exhibit atameness | 


They will tell you that their prospects are still more | 


Many now see the approaching denouement, | . 
y PI g ’ | oath they hear thus shocks them, and makes them forsake the swear. 
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| Fare or rHe Apostites.—St. Matthew—This apostle and evan. 
| gelist is supposed to have suffered martyrdom, or to have been slain 
| with a sword, at a city in Ethiopia. St. Mark—This evangel- 

ist was dragged through the streets of Alexandria, in Egypt, until 


| he expired. St. Luke—This apostle was hanged upon an olive tree 


in Greece. St. John—This apostle and evangelist was put into a 
cauldron of boiling oil, and escaped death; he afterwards died a 
natural death at Ephesus,in Asia. St. Peter—This apostle was cru- 
cified at Rome with his head downwards, at his own request, think. 


| ing himself unworthy to die in the same posture and manner as his 


blessed Master. St. James the Great—This apostle was beheaded 
at Jerusalem. St. James the Less—This apostle was thrown from 
a pinnacle or wing of the Temple, and then beaten to death with a 
fuller’s club. St. Philip—This apostle was hanged up against a 
pillar at Hierapolis, a city of Phrygia. St. Bartholomew—This 
apostle was flayed alive by the command of a barbarous king. St. 
Andrew—this apostle was bound to a cross, whence he preached to 


through the body with a lance at Coromandel, in the East Indies. 
St. Jude—This apostle was shot to death with arrows. St. Simon 
Zealotes—This apostle was crucified in Persia St. Matthias—This 


| apostle was first stoned and then beheaded. St. Barnabas—This 


apostle of the Gentiles was stoned to death by the Jews at Salonia- 
St. Paul This apostle was beheaded at Rome by the tyrant Nero.— 
Friendly Visitor. 

——— 

DerinitIoNs oF PLeasvre.—It is difficult to say what pleasure 
means. Pleasure is a country miss just ‘come out,” means 
**a race ball, and so many partners, that she has danced till she can 
hardly stand.” Pleasure to an aspirant after fashion, means “ a card 
for Devonshire-house, or a nod from Lady .’ Pleasure to a 


is asleep, and pulling till it awaken him.” Pleasure to a man of in. 
quiring mind, means “ a toad inside a stone, or a beetle ruaning with 
its head off.” Pleasure toa man of taste, means “ a first-rate artist 
and a good dinncr.” Pleasure to a laboring man, means “ doing noth- 
ing.” Pleasure to a fine lady, means * having something to do to 
drive away thetime.” Pleasure to an antiquarian, means “ an illeg- 
ible inscription.” Pleasure to a connoiseur, means ‘a dark, invist- 
ble, very fine pictyre.” Pleasure to a philosopher—a modern philos- 
opher, a young philosopher, means “ liking nothing, despising every- 
Pleasure 
to a beggar, means “a sovereign by mistake, instead of a shilling.” 
Pleasure to a sailor, “ a fresh breeze and a sight of land.” Pleasure 
Picasure to the sweetest of all tempers, 
“the last word in an argument.” Pleasure to the social, ‘* the hu. 
man face divine.” Pleasure to the morose, **I shan’t see a soul for 
the next six months.” Pleasure to an author, the“ last page of his 
manuscript’—bliss inexpressible—* Finis.” Pleasure to all, every 
one in their own way, and that way a different onc.’—Anna Grey. 
Prorane Swearinc.—Henry Young Stilling was the son of a poor 
man, half tailor, half schoolmaster, in a small village in Westphalia, 
and this poor, weak, unfriended, pious boy, led by strange jumps and 


Operator of Cataract to all the blind in Germany, and a prominent 
religious writer amung the Moravians. His life was long—from 1740 
to 1816—but he lost not one pleasant line of that primitive simplicity 
of character, the great virtue of that pious race from which he 
sprung. Daring the first twenty years of his life ; he saw and heard 
little but the unassuming and pervading piety of a Moravian com. 
munity. How he was startled by the first profane expression he 
heard ! 

He was about eight years old. He sat on a chair, reading a book 
and looking very serious, as was his fashion.—Stahler looked him in 
the face and said, ‘ Henry, what are you doing there so seriously ?’ 
‘IT am reading.’ * Have you learned to read so young ?’ The child 
expressed surprise, and read aloud with great fluency, giving at the 
saice time, the proper emphasis and expressions to every word. ‘ May 
the devil take me,’ said he, ‘ if] ever saw the like of that..—When 
Henry heard this oath, he sprung suddenly up, trembled and looked 
fearfully round. When, however, he saw the devil did not make his 
appearance, he said, ‘O God! how gracious art thou!’ Turning 
round to Stahler, he said, ‘ Man, hast thou seen Satan ?? * No,’ 
replied he.? ‘ Then never call on him again,’ said Henry, and went 
into another room. 

Happy that parent who has so educated his children that the first 


er’s presence ; and happy is he who by assiduous teaching and ex- 
ample succeeds in making his children fear an oath to the closeof 


———— a 


A father asked a son of his own, what made him lie in bed so long ? 


Iam busied, said he, in hearing council every morning. Industry 
advises me to get up, sloth tolie still; and so they give me twenty 
reasons for and against. It is my part to hear what is said on both 
sides, aud by the time the cause is over dinner is ready. 








KIBITZ. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


There was once a poor peasant named Kibitz, who, though but little 
favored by fortune, enjoyed neverthelesr more contentment and satisfac- 
tien than many of his more prospetous neighbors; his chief mexim was 
to make the besi he could of every thing; and, if affairs pregee@ed unto- 
wardly, to hope that they might take a turn for the better, without vexing 
himself unnecessarily. One day as he was plonghing his little feld with 
his two oxen, he thought that he heard some one call him, and looking 


round perceived that it was a bird which repeated bis nameseveral times; | 


it being the kibitz or pewit, whose cry resembles the sound of its own 
name. The simple clown, conceiving that the bird was mocking him, 
fel proveked, spite of his usual good-nature, and took up a heavy stone 
to fling at it; the bird, however, flew away, very leisurely, while the 


stone falling, unluckily, upon one of his oxen, killed it on the spot. This | 


was a terrible misfortune for Kibitz ; yet there was no means of restor- 
ing the dead animal to life, so thinking that its yoke- fellow would be but 
of little service by itself, he, without more ado, killed the other, also, then 
flaying them both carried their hides to a tanner, in order to make 
thereby some little trifle in return for the heavy loss he had sustained. 
When he arrived at the tanner’s, finding that no one seemed very anx- 
jous to answer his knocking, he peeped in through a casement, and per- 
ceived that the good man’s wife was cramming a gallant-into a chest, in 
order to conceal him from her unwelcome visitor. Master Ki- 
bitz was not altogether so displeased at this scene, as the tanner 


himeelf would have been, for he shrewdly thought that he might | 


turn it to his own advantage. Ina little while the dame opened the 
door, and hearing his errand, informed him that her husband was ab- 
sent, and that she could not transact the business on which he was come. 
Kibitz said that she need not refuse him, for though she had no money, 
yet he would be contented with that old lumber chest which stood in one 
corner, and it would be an excellent bargain for her. To this proposal 
the dame demurred, as may well be supposed: Kibitz insisted upon hav- 
ing it, saying, that 1t was the best bargain she could possibly make, while 
she as resolutely refused to comply; for it is in vain to offer the most ad- 
vantageous bargains in the world, if people are so blind to their own in- 
terests as to refuse them. In short, they quarrelled so loud and so long 
about the matter, that the tanner himself returned, in the midst of the 
affray, and so settled the dispute by insisting upon his wife’s complying 
with their customer’s whim, and letting him have the old worm-eaten 
ehest; heartily glad to obtain the two hides so cheaply, and at the same 
time considering Kibitz to be a very great blockhead. The latter, there- 
fore, obtained his wish, in spite of the good wife’s exclamations and op- 
position, and hoisting his prize into a cart which he had brought with 
him, drove off towards his home. He had not proceeded far, however, 
before the inhabitant of the chest, who conceived himself not to be in- 
cluded in the purchase, took care to let him know that he was carrying 
away more than he had any right to, and to entreat therefore, that he 
would let him out. This, however, was a proposal to which Kibiiz was 


but little disposed to accede: he set about proving formally, aceording to | 


the best logic he was master of, that in purchasing the chest, he had also 
purchased him. The gallant finding himself driven to extremity, and 
thinking it hopeless, immured as he was, and with very little breath to 
waste upon words, to think of refuting an adversary who could give his 
lungs full play, fairly surrendered at discretion, and was permitted to 
march out, on giving up all his valuables and money. As it so happen- 
ed, the latter was a very considerable sum, sufficient to purchase several 
pairs of oxen, instead of those which the countryman had lost. 

Kibitz now returned home quite rich ; and his neighbors being informed 
of the excellent bargain he had made by his hides, killed their oxen also, 


and took their skins to the same tanner. But instead of obtaining as | 


much as they expected, they were informed that Kibitz had gotten only 
an old chest, hardly worth a single hide. Hereupon supposing that they 
had been maliciously imposed upon by him, in order that they might be 
induced to kill their cattle, they determined upon putting so envious a fel- 
low to death. Fortunately our good Kibitz received some information of 


their designs: for a long time he was puzzled in contriving some strata- | 
gem whereby to defeat their murderous intent; and at length conceiving | 


that his poor wife would be quite inconsolable at being left a widow, he 
geuerously resolved to spare her this exceeding affliction. He told her, 
therefore, that he had a mind by way of frolic, to let her wear the 
breeches for once in her life; and accordingly ordered her to dress in his 
clothes, and go and work inthe garden. Like an obedient spouse, accus- 
tomed to humor all her lord’s whims, however extravagant the y might 
be, the poor womancomplied. The wicked neighbours shortly after came, 
and finding her digging in the garden, they fell upon her and put her to 
death; then immediately fled, satisfied that they had revenged themselves 
on Kibitz. 

Our friend Kibitz, in the meanwhile, was too overjoyed at the singular 
success of his stratagem, to have much time to bewail his wife. Oothe 
contrary, he thought that she might even yet prove of some service to him; 
he therefore took her, and having dressed her in her ordinary attire, put 


a basket of flowers in her hand, and seated her by the road side, as if she | 


were offering nosegays for sale. Presently a xplendid equipage passed 
by, and the lady who was in the carriage, being smitten with the beauty 
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Instautly she fell down into a deep ditch, Kibitz baviag taken care to 
place her in a ticklish situation; and he, being on the watch, now rushed 
out upon the fellow, exclaiming, that he had killed his wife, and protest- 
ing that he would accuse all of them of murder, The lady alarmed at 
the accident, and the unpleasant circumstances in which she might be in- 
volved, offered, by way of pacifying him, to give all the money she had 
abeut her, and also a tine horse, upon which a groom was mounted. Ki- 
bitz protested that he had lost the best wife in the world, yer he was far 
from bearing malice, seeing that the lady was heartily sorry for what had 
| happened, and would therefore comply with her request, out of pure good 
nature. So filling his pockets, and mounting on his steed, Kibitz set off 
| home, well pleased with his own prudence and ingenuity, 

As he passed through the village, every one looked out to see who 
it should be was mounted on so fine a horse, but how great was their as- 
tonishment at perceiving it was Kibita, whom they thought they had fair- 
ly killed. But though at first somewhat alarmed, conceiving it to be his 
spirit, on finding that it was really himself, they determined to get rid 
of him at all events, and in order to do so the more effectually, seized 
| hold of him, and shut him up ina large cas’, in which they resulved ta 
| throw him into the sea. All now seemed to be over with poor Kibitz: 
his good fortune appeared quite at an end; chance and good luck, how- 
| ever, often effect escapes that prudence cannot contrive. The stars had 
decreed that Kibitz should be prosperous. 
| It so chanced that in their way to thesea they passed by an ale-house, 
and considering that Kibitz could hardly run away while imprisoned in 
the cask, they left it standing in the road, while they went in to refresh 
themselves with a draught. No sooner did Kibitz find himself alone 
than he began to consider how he might best avail of those few precious 
| moments, in order to regain his freedom. At almost the very same in- 
stant, he heard a flock of sheep pass by, upon which he began to cry out, 
“I will not be chosen burgomaster, I am determined not to be a burgo- 
master.” The shepherd astonished at his exclamation, went up to the 
| cask and questioned him as to the cause of his being there. “ Friend,” 
replied Kibitz, “according to an ancient and singular custom of our 
town, whoever is chosen burgomaster, is borne in procession by the in- 
habitants of our town, in this cask. I am appointed to this honor; but 
am by no means ambitious of it.’’—‘‘ How !” exclaimed the shepherd, 
with astonishment, “are you in earnest, when you say that you do not 
wish for the honor? I would then that it were some other person's 
good luck to be chosen burgomaster.”” ‘‘ Well, then, my honest fellow, 
do but let me out of this cask, and take my place as quickly as you 
| please.”” This was no sooner said than done: and Kibitz being extrica- 

ted himself, inclosed the ambitious clown in his new shell, in which he 
was to be hatched into a burgomaster; then thinking the poor sheep 
would be at a loss for want of a master, or if left there might fall into 
worse hands than his own, he determined to drive them home. 

On returning from the tavern, the boors began to roll the cask on a- 
gain, in spite of the cries of the unfortunate shepherd; and at length, 
fairiy plunged it into the water. 
| Satisfied that they had now got forever rid of Kibitz, they were re- 
turning very leisurely to the village, but how extreme was their surprise, 
| on suddenly meeting him, not only quite safe and sound, but driving a 
| fine flock of sheep. 
| 
| 
| 





“Ts it possible, Kibitz, that it is you?” exclaimed they altogether, 
concealing their vexation as well as they could. 

“* Aye, even so, my kind and worthy neighbours, I perceive your aston- 
ishment; you are doubtless much surprized to see these sheep, but I wild 
explain the whole business. You noticed the white foaming spray when 

| you plunged me into the water? Now you must understand, that there 
| is a little enchantment in the case, for—thanks tothe violence with which 
| you soused me in, the cask broke, and on my catching at the foam it 
| turned to sheep, aud very fine sheep they are—many thanks, therefore, to 

| you; and to prove to you, my gratitude, | would advise you, one and all, 
| to enrich yourselves in the same manner.” 

No sooner had they heard this, than each determined forthwith, to 
| make the experiment, after having before them such a convincing proof 
of its success. Away, therefore, they scampered back to the water: the 
| foremost jumped in at once, the others directly after him; but althougts 
| they made foam and froth enough with their plunging about, no sheep 
| appeared; on the contrary, they baffetted each other about in the water 

at such a rate, that they were all drowned. Thus did Kibitz safely rid 
himselt of all his envious neighbors at once, and thereby render himself 
; master of the whole village. 


hf 


An Unnecessary Question.—* Will you take this woman to be your 
wedded wife ?”’ said a magistrate who was placing the indisoluble knot of 

| matrimony on a couple mutually attached to one another, in Illinois. 
“Well, I swar, squire,” said the male partner to the contract—a wolf- 
ish looking customer by the way— Well, I swar, squire, you must be a 
green one to ask such a question as that ar. Do you think I'd be such 
| plaguey fool, old feller, as to lose the sport of the bar hunt, and take this 
' 
| 


gal off from the quilting frolic, if | wasn’t conseriptiously sartin and de- 
tarmined to hitch on to her? Drive on now with the business, squire, 
and ask me no more such foolish questions as that.” 
a 
The other evening, a lady having exerted her vocal powers for the 


of the flowers, ordered one of her lacquays to inquire the price. This | amusement of the company at a soirée, received the following rather am- 


he did several times, but receiving no answer, and therefore supposing 
that she was asleep, he shook her somewhat rudely in order to wake her. 


biguous compliment:—* Your singmg makes you appeer a delicious 
| screecher (delicious creature). 
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NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 24, 1842. 


MONEY AND BUSINESS. 

Domestic exchanges are now quoted; Boston and Philadelphia § 
discount, to par; Baltimore, par; Virginia, 14 to 1§ dis.; North Caro- 
lina, 13 disc.; Charleston, 13 to 13; Savannah and Augusta, 1§ to 1§; 
Columbus and Macon, 30; Union, Florida, 66; Apalachicola, 14 to 2; 
Mobile, Montgomery and Tuscaloosa, 26 to 30; New Orleans, 14 ; Nash- 
ville, 5} to 6; Louisville, 2 to 24; St. Louis 24 to 3; Cincinnati, 3 to 
34; Indiana 34 to 34. a 

The news from abroad has riot"produced much effect in this city. The 
reports of abundance in English crops have not hada favorable tendency 
upon the provision market, but as flour and produce generally do not 
come forward very freely, holders remain pretty firm st our last quota- 
tions. The Canal Tolls received up to the 14th of September in the 
‘current year were $1,019,687, a decrease of $243,822, from the receipts 
of the same period in 1841. The excess of flour, however, for this 
year, taking wheat and flour together, is 78,088 bbls. 
been received than last year, and less flour. 


More wheat has 
Between the 9th and 16th 
instant, the whole amount of flour which passed Rochester for the east, 


(including 14,350 barrels shipped at Rocheeter,) was 44,709 barrels— | 


and the amount of wheat was 58,271 bushels, which all came from the 
west of Rochester. 

Prices of flour have been : Genessee 4,564 to 4,624; Ohio flat hoop, 
4,564, round, 4,50. Michigan commands the same prices as Genessee. 
Troy, 4,50 to 4,564; New York Mills 4623 Georgetown 4,624 for 
new, and 5,25 for old; Richmond City (smal! lots) 6. Rye flour, $3, 
corn meal 2,75 to $3. 

At an auction sale of teas on Wednesday, the sales were Hyson, 
chests, 724 a 50. Young Hyson, in chests and half chests, 74, 65 a 33, 
26 a 13; Gunpowder, chests and half chests. 88 a 374—boxes 48 a 46; 
Imperial, haif chests, 70a40; Pouchong, chesis and half chests, 52 a 36. 

The Bank of Lyons notes sell at as good rates as other enjoined banks 


generally. Rumors which have been started relative to the James Bank, 
are said to be unfounded. 


We annex the quotations of a few leading articles, from the New York 
Prices Current : 


Corree—Remains inactive, with a disposition on the part of holders 
to meet the views of buyers. We notice sales of 600 bags Brazil at 
7 a 94c.; 200 Cuba, 74 2 94; 200 Laguayra, 83 a 93; 115 handsome 
Maracaibo, 9 a 94, all 4 mos.; 500 St. Domingo, 6% « 6§>. cash; and 
1200 do. to go out of the market, on terms not transpired. At auction 
$8 bags Porto Rico Coffee sold at 8c.; 30 do. St. Domingo at 64:. 


Domestic Goops.—For all descriptions there is an active demand. 


Provisions —Fair demand for Pork. Sales of Mess at $8 a 8 124, 
and Prime at 5 314 a 5 37%, which for the former isa slight advauce; 
Lower County 6 25 a 6 50 tor Prime, $9 for Mess. Beef without change. 
Lard continues in request, and large sales have been made at 7$«.; hold- 
ers have since their advanced their prices to 7c. for Prime Western.— 
Hams are selling at 74 a 9c; Pickled a 4j a 5. 


Butter and Cheese re- 
main as last noticed. 


Sucans.—Muscovadoes have been dull for the last ten days. Prices 
now stand at § a 3 of a cent higher than they were previous to the pas- 
sage of the Revenue Bill. The sales include 385 bhds. Porto Rico at 5 
a7 cents; 110 Cuba Muscovado 54 a 6; 85 Si. Croix, 7 a 72: 100 bbls. 
White Brazil, 74; 580 boxes Brown Havana. 6 a7; and 50 White do. 
9—all 4 months. The sale of 1500 bags Maniila for refining, was at 6 
cents, 6 mos. At auction to-day, 24 bhds. St. Croix sold at 6 44 a 6 874; 
5 do at 5 44, and 25 do Porto Rico at 5 50 a 5 56. 

. TaLtow.—Sale of 100 bbls Western Rendered, for export, at 8c cash. 
————_— 

Antique—At Bethlehem in this State, there is a Fire Engine built in 
London doring the reign of William and Mary, A. D., 1698. 

“ This engine was shipped from London with the colonists in 1742, 
and yet exists, just as it was received, with the exception of some com- 
mon blue paint which has been put on lately. It is about 8 feet long, 
stands on low wheels, with strong wooden axles and is constructed much 
on the same plan as the New York Fire Engines of the present day; it 
4s a curiosity in one sense of the word; the work yet stands firm, and is 
144 years old, no doubt the oldest thing of the kind ia the United States” 
Reading Journal. 

a ee 

Tue Sunseam or THE Heart.—lIt was once said of a beautiful wo- 
man, that from her childhood she had ever spoke smilingly; as if the 
heart poured joy from the lips, and they turned it into beauty. 
— 

neh thief-taker, is now himself in cus- 


Vidoeq, the notorious Fr 


tody, charged with illegally eonfining an individual and obliging him 
fo execute certain dveda. 
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ST. MARYLEBONE. 


The present parish Church of St. Marylebone was finished and conse- 
crated on the 4th of February, 1817. Like many American structures, 
its expense exceeded the estimates a trifle, the original contract naming 
the cost at twenty-seven thousand pounds ; the actual outlay upon the 
work beirg seventy thousand pounds. The 
The building is a massy pile of weighty 
The principal front is graced with a square portico. This 
portico gives support to eight pillars of Corinthian mould, which bear a 
solid pediment without ornament. The roof is edged with a light balus- 
trade, which imparts a singularly pleasing effect to the appearance of the 
whole structure. 


size is such as to 
seat three thousand persons. 


masonry. 


The tower, or steeple, is composed of a square base, 
containing the clock, supporting a turret encircled with light Corinthian 
columns, and bearing a number of sculptured figures, which support a 
dome surmounted with light stone-work andvane. Itis a chaste design; 


and the splendor of its masonic finish reflects great credit on the archi- 


| tect, Mr. Wade. The interier corresponds with the elegant outward ap- 


pearance of the building. It is fitted up with two hanging galleries. A 
painting of “St. Joseph, with the Virgin and Child” is affixed to the 
wall above the altar. The side walls are adorned with marble tomb- 
pieces, upon which the names, and titles, and virtues of those whose re- 


mains are interred within the parish burying-ground are tastefully chis- 


| elled; armorial bearings and other devices are likewise engraved on these 


sad records of the past. The inner building is lighted with gas lamps 


| hanging from the galleries. The pulpit! towards the south end of the 


church, is avery handsome erection, supported on a square base, but with- 


| out the usual appendage of upper or sounding board. 


rr 


MARRIED. 


In this city, on the 18th inst , by the Rev. Erskine Mason, D.D., Minot Mitch- 
ell, Mary D., daughter of William Silliman, Esq. 

In this city, on the 13th instant, by the Rev. J. J. Owen, Mr. Gilbert Harris to 
Miss Mary Francis, daughter of Mr. Henry F. Smith. 

In this city, on the 14ch instant, by the Rev. Mr. Bellamy, Mr.Wm W. Drum- 
moud to Miss Mary Jane Lawson. 

In this city, by the Rev. W. 8S. Balch, Mr. William Seamon, of Norfolk, Va., 
to Miss Delia Ann Mackay, of this city. 

At Washington, ou the 20th instant, Capt. J. McClellan, to J. Josephine Walk- 
er, daughter of the lute Samuel P. Walker, of that city. 


in Caroline county, Virgmia. on the 13th instant, Lieutenant William Lewis 
Maury, U 8.N., to Miss Mary Hill Beckham. 


DIED. 


In this city, on the 2ist instant, John Anderson, jr., aged 62. 

In this city, on the 2!-t instant, Samuel Wiatercon, jr., aged 17 

Io this city, ov the 16th imst., George O Green, aged 22. 

In this cry, on the 16th instant, Robert Holmes, aged 21. 

Ja this city, oo the '4ch wetant, Mra. Jane Maria Thompson, aged 22. 
In this city, on the M4thinstant, Sarah Maria Bradley, aged 32. 

Jo this city, on the 14th instant, James Nagte. aged 26._ 

In this city, ov the 19th insrant, Juhn Mo. gun. Esq., aged 90, 

lo this city. oo the 19th iustaot, Mary Bradford, aged 62. 

fo thia city, on the 18th imet., lsaac Mott, aged 41, 





